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‘Where Only Pure Iron Wire 
Can Long Endure — 
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f Raye dense smoke and gases that accumulate in railroad tunnels m 
impose one of the severest tests of line wire endurance. The im- 
purities in ordinary line wire soon combine with the gases to form 
compounds which produce corrosion and cut short the life of the wire. 
Page-Armco Iron Line Wires resst corrosion more than any com- 

mercial steel wires, or those commonly termed iron, besides possessing : 

higher electrical conductivity. ‘ 

These ideal line wire qualifications are due to the chemical purity. of . 

Armco Iron (99.84 per cent iron) and uniformity of structure as 

well as scientific wire drawing methods. 
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The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers has acquired an 
interest in the Empire Trust Company of New York and on 
the board of directors with Charles M. 


Strange Schwab, Coleman du Pont and other 
Bed- financiers and captains of industry will 
Fellows sit Warren S. Stone and William B. 


Prenter of the enginemen’s brother- 
hood. Announcement to this effect was made in New York 
on January 23 by L. W. Baldwin, president of the com- 
pany. This new undertaking on the part of the brotherhood 
is said to be preparatory to its entrance into the banking field 
in New York and for the purpose of facilitating the han- 
dling of its affairs in the New York financial district. The 
success of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ Co- 
operative National Bank in Cleveland is well known, as is 
the unions’ activity in opening up new banking houses in 
other industrial centers. Such activities ought to be produc- 
tive of good results. They ought to bring nearer a rap- 
prochement between capital and labor. They should interest 
labor in maintaining the financial foundations of our great 
productive industries, including the railways. If the official 
publication of the enginemen’s brotherhood, however, mirrors 
accurately the economic ideas of its officers, then the more 
experience they can get on the financial side of industry the 
better. They must have a lot to learn. The Railway Age 
wishes success to this new undertaking, as a venture in edu- 
cation as well as in finance. 


All indications point to a year of heavy transportation de- 
mands and likewise a year of large expenditures for im- 
provements. In other words, 1923 
bears all the earmarks of the typical 
big construction year, in the course of 
which the improvement activities and 
the transportation operations will con- 
stantly throw obstacles in each other’s way. Slow orders 
incident to construction will impede the regular train move- 
ments, while the exacting demands of the regular train ser- 
vice will hamper the operation of the construction work 
trains. But in spite of this unfavorable aspect of the situa- 
tion, it would be extremely unwise to abandon any of the 
improvement programs because the additional facilities are 
so badly needed that they must be provided as quickly as 
possible. How then should the work be planned so that the 
stress of the situation may be relieved quickly? Experience 
on several railroads has shown that much is to be gained 
by conceatrating on small units of the improvement work 
so that they may be completed quickly and turned over to the 
operating department at the earliest possible date. Com- 
pletion of the lighter sections of second track work in lengths 
of five, ten or fifteen miles, well in advance of the heavier 
portions, has been found greatly to relieve the congestion on 
a single-track line and will at the same time decrease the 
interference of the transportation department with the con- 
struction work. Likewise, in a project for the enlargement 
of a yard every track that can be completed and turned to use 
will help to relieve the congestion even if it can serve at the 
moment only as storage space. It is true that such a plan 
for the prosecution of the construction program may not prove 
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as economical as one implying the completion of the work 
in larger units at a later date, but in the face of the extreme 
demand for added facilities it is the plan which will afford 
the maximum relief to congestion. Little bites will prove 
more advantageous than big ones. 


Attempts to secure legislation against the use of paint-spray- 
ing machines are not new but are being made with unusual 
determination this year, especially in 


Anti- California, Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Paint Spraying New York. Anti-spraying legislation 
Legislation is admittedly. being sponsored by the 


painters’ labor organizations and, while 
disguised as a health measure, the root of the matter seems 
to be that age-old fear which the hand worker has of labor- 
saving machinery. It is the same fear which resulted in 
active opposition to the first sewing machine. Apparently 
the painters cannot see that the use of paint-spraying equip- 
ment, which so greatly speeds up painting operations and 
reduces costs, ultimately benefits both themselves and the 
entire community. True, some readjustments may be neces- 
sary. If paint-spraying is developed to the extent that it 
ought to be, fewer hand painters will be employed, but 
these men are thereby released for other gainful occupations 
and their standard of living, together with that of their 
neighbors, is raised in proportion to the amount of hand 
labor saved. Undoubtedly, paint-spraying as a method of 
applying paint becomes distasteful if not dangerous under 
certain conditions. Proper ventilation must be provided to 
carry away possible fumes, and protective covering is needed 
for the operator’s mouth and nose. With suitable precautions, 
however, paint-spraying equipment can be used without ill 
effects to the operators even when applying so-called poison- 
ous lead paints. The railroads, as large users of paint- 
spraying equipment, should stand ready to assist in fighting 
this anti-spray movement by providing affidavits as to the 
time and labor saved by the method, the improved quality of 
the work, and the lack of ill effects with proper safeguards. 


In recent years a few large railroads have adopted tenders 
with exceptionally large water capacity. Wherever this in- 
novation has been tried, it has been 

Advantage found to speed up train operation and 

of Large it seems strange that more roads have 
Capacity Tenders ot adopted it as a means of reducing 
the cost of water stops. With heavy 

freight trains the loss of time in taking water has become 
very much greater than it was a few years ago. A prominent 
operating officer recently estimated that the average loss of 
headway was 40 min. for each water stop. When the time 
lost in stopping the train, cutting off the engine and filling 
the tank, recoupling and pumping up the pressure in the 
air brake system and bringing the train up to speed is all 
considered it is evident that this estimate is not excessive. 
On an average division a freight train will probably make 
from four to six water stops. How much this costs in wages, 
in fuel, in delays to locomotives, cars and their contents and 











most important of all in reducing the productive capacity of 
important lines each railroad can best éstimate for itself. 
To offset this, how much will it cost to provide larger tender 
capacity and how much additional capacity will be required? 
Under the ordinary conditions of operation, the tender is 
probably refilled when it is still one-third to one-half full, 
because a certain reserve supply of water is necessary. Thus 
with a 10,000 gal. tender perhaps 6,000 gal. is used between 
water stops. Increasing the capacity to 16,000 gal. would 
make it possible to go twice as far for water or would cut 
out half the water stops. If the locomotive was already 
running past every second tank, adding 3,000 gal. to the ca- 
pacity would enable the crew to go one tank further for 
water or reduce the stops one-third. The coal capacity is 
usually sufficient for about three times as long a run as the 
water capacity so this would not ordinarily be the limiting 
factor. To provide greater water capacity, would, of course, 
require a heavier tender which might necessitate the use of 
six-wheel trucks. The cost of hauling the few tons of excess 
weight would be practically negligible and would be offset 
by the saving in fuel alone through the elimination of stops. 
On the whole, it seems that there are few ways in which 
a dollar can be made to earn as much as by using it to equip 
locomotives with large capacity tenders, 


In a letter to the editor entitled “Comparing British and 
American Methods of Consolidation,” which was published 
in last week’s Railway Age, William 

A New W. Cook presented one of the most 
Consolidation succinct and thorough criticisms of the 
Plan consolidation provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act which we have seen. 

There have been no consolidations as yet under the Trans- 
portation Act and apparently there remains plenty of time 
for full and free discussion before these provisions will be 
put into wholesale execution. ‘The whole subject merits 
more discussion than it has yet received, however, not only 
as to the wisdom of the tentative groupings adopted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but also, perhaps, as to 
the consolidation provisions of the act itself. It is this latter 
phase of the question with which Mr. Cook has dealt. He 
objects to the continuance of competition and, although point- 
ing out that consolidations could not be achieved in exactly 
the same manner here as in Great Britain, holds nevertheless 
that the British plan of consolidation on a territorial, non- 
competitive basis is the plan which should be adopted in this 
country. Mr. Cook wrote his letter to us as the result of an 
editorial wherein we recommended to American railway men 
a study of the British method of consolidation, i. e. by 
amalgamation (exchange of securities) rather than by ac- 
quisition of control of one company over others by stock 
ownership or lease. In his communication he pointed out 
that, whereas the British Parliament has power to impose 
consolidation by exchange of securities on its railways, our 
Congress has no such power over American railways. 
Grouping in a manner similar to the British plan could be 
provided for, however, he says, by federal incorporation of 
a number of railroad corporations, regional in territory, 
authorized to issue securities in exchange for existing se- 
curities; security holders would not be compelled to ex- 
change their present holdings for securities of the new com- 
panies but would be induced to do so by the adoption by the 
government of a policy designed to make the securities of the 
new companies practically certain as to dividends. Mr. 
Cook’s communication is valuable and welcome. The sub- 
ject, however, merits the attention of other eminent legal 
men, railway executives, economists, financiers and leaders of 
the country’s thought generally. The Railway Age would 
welcome a thorough discussion of the subject in its columns. 
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At the hearing in Washington on Monday before Director 
Mahaffie of the I. C. C. Bureau of Finance no one appeared 
in opposition to the application of 0, 


Relief P. Van Sweringen, M: J. Van Swer- 
for the ingen, J. J. Bernet and other directors 
Cc. & O. of the Nickel Plate to hold positions 


also as directors of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. The hearing, on that account, was limited to a com- 
paratively short time and no doubt much that might have 
been said was left unsaid. The time was sufficient, never- 
theless, to permit the bringing out of some rather salient 
facts concerning the ideas the Van Sweringens have in mind 
in acquiring control of the Chesapeake & Ohio and its sub- 
sidiary, the Hocking Valley. The point made was in the 
form of an explanation of the benefit to be derived from a 
traffic standpoint. It was shown by President Bernet of the 
Nickel Plate and amplified by President Harahan of the 
C. & O. that under present conditions the Chesapeake & 
Ohio is greatly handicapped in the form of connections to 
the west and north. As Mr. Bernet put it, the road is having 
difficulty in getting rid of the traffic which it originates and 
there is congestion, especially at Cincinnati and Columbus, 
due to the fact that connecting carriers are not in a position 
to move properly the coal and other traffic which the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio is in a position to hand over to them. The 
Nickel Plate, Mr. Bernet said, would be in a position to 
supply the desired remedy. Through the Hocking Valley- 
Nickel Plate connection at Fostoria there would be offered 
a line to Chicago and to the west and to the Cleveland dis- 
trict and east. Joint directors or joint control of the Nickel 
Plate and the C. & O. would permit the two companies to 
work out a plan of co-operation and to carry out develop- 
ments which would be made worth while because of the 
assurance of a continuity of policy. The advantages would 
be mutual—possibly of greater value to the C. & O. than 
to the Nickel Plate. When the announcement was first made 
that the Van Sweringens were to acquire control of the C. 
& O. much was made by observers of the fact that there is 
little interchange of business between the present Van 
Sweringen lines and the C. & O. It is interesting to note that 
the argument made in favor of the commission’s granting 
authority to permit the Nickel Plate directors to be directors 
of the C. & O. should have been primarily centered on the 
possibilities of traffic interchange. And, of course, it is com- 
mon sense to say that the argument does not seem at all 
unreasonable. 


Continental Europe Adopts 
Telephone Train Dispatching 


RANCE AND BELGIUM are rapidly adopting and extending 

the system of train dispatching introduced by the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces on 56 miles of the Paris-Orleans 
Railway of France during the war. The Orleans Railway 
has extended the system 69 miles, while the Paris-Lyons- 
Mediterranean has installed 207 miles and is extending the 
system on to Marseilles.’ Several other roads have placed 
smaller train dispatching telephone circuits on trial, totaling 
645.9 miles of road, exclusive of the above mentioned fig- 
ures. The railroads of Belgium have recently completed and 
placed in operation telephone train dispatching on 354.5 
miles of road with a separate circuit for the dispatching of 
trains in each direction on 181.5 miles of road. 

In less than two years the railroads of France and Belgium 
have thus installed train dispatching systems using tele- 
phones for communication on at least 1,334 miles, or ap- 
proximately 4.8 per cent of the mileage of road operated 
Now, turning to the statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission we find that only 1,231 miles of road in the 
United States were equipped with telephone train dispatch- 
ing during 1921, representing less than one-half of one per 
cent of the mileage. Of the 246,444 miles of road operated 
in the United States only 123,253 (50 per cent) is dis- 
patched by telephone, which, figured at the rate of installa- 
tions made in 1921 will require over 100 years to complete 
the telephone system; whereas the roads of France and Bel- 
gium will complete theirs in approximately 20 years if the 
present rate of installation is carried out. In other words, 
these foreign countries which have seen a small installation 
of the American system of train dispatching as operated by 
the telephone were so impressed with the advantages that 
they are proceeding to install it on a majority of their sys- 
tems at once; whereas many American railroads fail to use 
this facility on a great percentage of their lines. 

The Belgians sum up a few of the essential advantages as 
follows: (1) To group together all kinds of information 
relating to the movement of trains and to repeat them to the 
various stations with a view to enabling them to take any 
action required; (2) to keep in touch with freight yards, 
humps and engine-houses concerning the requirements, load, 
etc., of both extra and regular trains; (3) to repeat over the 
line advice received as to delays, trains overtaken, etc.; 
(4) when switching yards have difficulties in receiving trains, 
to have others held back or switched as required; (5) to 
enable trains to be ready and requiring their locomotives to 
receive them promptly; (6) to enable light locomotive run- 
ning to be reduced to a minimum. 

In other words the Belgians see that the greater part of 
the dispatcher’s time is occupied in gathering information 
that he can get more readily from various trainmen, yard- 
masters and other employees by telephone than by telegraph. 
The Belgians report a reduction of 60 per cent in the num- 
ber of messages handled and an approximate saving, includ- 
ing reduced running time, overtime, etc., of $2,600,000 a 
year on a section of 325 miles of road. 

However, American railroad officers need not consider this 
foreign example to learn the advantages of train dispatching 
by telephone because there are numerous roads such as the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, the Illinois Central, the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the Louisville & Nash- 
ville and the Burlington that do a high percentage of their 
train dispatching by telephone. It is well known that tele- 
phone train dispatching systems will enable economies to be 
effected equivalent to a high percentage of the investment 
involved and such improvements should not be overlooked 
by those authorizing expenditures. 


| Mr. Warfield’s 


Dangerous Argument 


Amore THE MosT formidable obstacles encountered at 
present in all efforts to solve the railroad problem are 
various proposals for solving it which do not go to the heart 
of the matter and whose advocacy diverts attention from con- 
sideration Of measures which are vitally necessary. Such an 
obstacle is the proposal for extensive consolidations of the 
railroads. The agitation of the question of consolidations 
diverts attention from the fact that no matter how many 
consolidations are formed the problem of providing enough 
transportation for the country will never be solved until the 
railroads as a whole are allowed to earn an adequate average 
net return. 

Of like nature as an obstruction to the solution of the rail- 
toad problem is the plan advocated by S. Davies Warfield, 
president of the National Association of Railroad Security 
Owners, for the pooling under a new central agency of all 
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freight cars which are interchanged throughout the country. 
Mr. Warfield recently set forth his views at length in an 
address at Cincinnati. His whole argument in this address 
was based upon the premise that the shortage of transporta- 
tion from which the country has been suffering for months 
has been due almost entirely to inadequacy of freight cars 
and to failure of the present organizations of the railways to 
distribute and move freight cars efficiently. He advocates 
the creation of a central “Service Corporation,” having 24 
trustees, one-half of whom would be business men and one- 
half men named by the railroads. This agency would de- 
termine what freight cars to be used in general interchange 
each railroad should have, finance their acquisition and con- 
trol their distribution and maintenance. He said: “All you 
and we would ask is to charter this central agency so that 
another seasonal freight movement would not be faced with 
another car shortage.’ In the words italicized he made clear 
beyond dispute that his position was that adoption of his 
plan would immediately eliminate “car shortages.” Of 
course, if it did that it would immediately remedy the entire 
shortage of transportation. 

Mr. Warfield is president of a railroad, but he is primarily 
a banker; otherwise he could not have displayed such ignor- 
ance of the present railroad situation as publicly to contend 
that the entire shortage of transportation in this country 
could and would be immediately remedied by the plan he ad- 
vocates. A man in a high financial and railroad position 
who talks as Mr. Warfield does is a menace to every owner 
of railway securities and to the entire country. He is a 
menace because a man in his position who publicly states 
such views as he expressed is bound to help prevent the 
adoption of the only measures which would really help to 
solve the railroad problem. 

Mr. Warfield’s plan for remedying the car shortage may 
be discussed under five headings which he himself gave in 
his address at Cincinnati in which he stated what he regards 
as “the five present obstructions to car service.” 

“1.—That each carrier has not furnished, both as to cars 
and amount, its quota of car equipment in proportion to the 
total requirements of transportation as a whole.” 

This statement is coirect. He proposes to enable each 
railroad to provide the equipment it needs by having the 
financial means of providing it furnished by a central cor- 
poration. But each individual railroad finances its own equip- 
ment requirements either by itself acquiring and paying the 
fixed charges and maintenance expenses of owning equipment, 
or by paying for the use of equipment owned by others. The 
ability of the individual railroad to, in both or either of 
these ways, provide itself with equipment depends upon its 
individual earning capacity and credit. Most railroads have 
not directly or indirectly provided themselves with enough 
equipment because they have not had enough earning ca- 
pacity to do it. No central financial agency ever will remedy 
that condition for any individual railroad. It can be 
remedied only by an increase in the earning capacity of the 
individual railroad. 

“‘2.—That every carrier has not secured as high efficiency 
out of the cars it operates as other carriers operating under 
like conditions.” 

The efficiency with which the individual carrier uses cars 
upon its line depends upon the condition and adequacy of 
its own locomotives and other facilities, upon the operating 
ability of its own officers, and upon the co-operation it gets 
from its own shippers and consignees. No central agency 


such as Mr. Warfield proposes ever can or will change the 
conditions determining the efficiency with which cars are 
handled on individual railroads. 

“3.—That there has never been put in effect standardized 
plans under which freight cars shall be produced, rehabili- 
tated or rebuilt.” 

Over a long period of years there has been increasing 
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standardization of those parts of cars most frequently re- 
quiring renewal until at the present time there is very little 
delay to bad order cars because of the inability of foreign 
lines to make the needed repairs to them promptly. Further- 
more, the committee on car construction of the Mechanical 
Division of the American Railway Association has been for 
some time, and is now, engaged in the study of designs of 
complete standard box cars, which are the cars most com- 
monly used in general interchange. 

“4.—That methods are not practiced that will produce a 
better supply, more extended use and wider distribution of 
certain classes of interchange freight cars now in service or to 
be put in service.” 

In other places in his address Mr. Warfield repeatedly 
made statements to the effect that there is now no effective 
agency for bringing about co-operation between the rail- 
ways in the distribution of cars. To this he mainly or wholly 
attributed ‘‘car shortages.”” He said: “Because of the con- 
tinuance of an exclusive policy with no co-operating or co- 
ordinating agency you gentlemen find yourselves laboring 
under car shortage difficulties.” Elsewhere he said, ‘““Do you 
believe that private operation of the railroads can continue 
without some agency such as is used in nearly every business 
or community to produce results?” In another place he 
said, ‘The car service agency of the railroads has not stopped 
car shortages during many years trial.” He did, in pass- 
ing, refer to the fact that there is a “car service agency,” but 
he repeatedly made statements adapted to give the impression 
that there is at present no agency for bringing about real 
co-operation and co-ordination in car distribution. 

His statements regarding this matter are grossly unfair 
and misleading. The railroads have in the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association an agency 
which performs the very function for which Mr. Warfield 
implied they have provided no agency. Perhaps he would 
retort that the agency exists, but does not function. It does 
not function perfectly, but it functions more efficiently now 
than ever before, and its organization is being extended 
throughout the country to make it function better. There is 
no reason whatever for believing that any such agency as Mr. 
Warfield advocates would serve the same purpose that the 
Car Service Division does any better or as well as it does. 

“5.—That freight yard and terminal facilities are not used 
or being constructed such as will jointly operate to quicker 
load and unload cars.” 

There is not a real railway expert in the United States 
who does not hold the view that the so-called “car shortage”’ 
is merely a symptom and not a disease, and that the real 
disease is shortage of all facilities of railroad transportation. 
While Mr. Warfield, in the sentence just quoted, alludes to 
the shortage of other transportation facilities, his plan pro- 
vides no means whatever for relieving the shortage of trans- 
portation insofar as it is a shortage of locomotives, tracks, 
terminals, and facilities other than freight cars, doubtless this 
is the reason why he makes such brief and casual reference 
to the shortage of other facilities. The fact appears to be 
that Mr. Warfield and other financiers who have supported 
him in his work have been wholly misled by the frequent 
use of the words “car shortage,” and actually believe that 
some change in the central control and manipulation of cars 
will remedy the present transportation situation. 

The Railway Age is opposed to Mr. Warfield’s plan on its 
merits. But the worst thing about the plan is the arguments 
Mr. Warfield makes in favor of it. As a means of com- 
pletely remedying the “car shortage,” and thereby remedying 
the entire transportation shortage, his plan is as impracticable 
as an attempt of a man to lift himself over a fence by his 
boot-straps; and by urging its adoption as a means of com- 
pletely remedying the “car shortage” Mr. Warfield is honestly 
and conscientiously doing his best to make any real solution 
of the railroad problem impossible. 
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The Functions of Signals 
in Yard Operation 


A’ THIS TIME of the year when plans are being prepared 
for the improvement work to be undertaken next spring 
and budgets are being submitted for approval, the enlarge- 
ment and arrangement of yards is receiving special considera- 
tion. There is no class of improvements in the design of 
which it is necessary that operating considerations should be 
given greater weight than terminals. For this reason, it is 
important that the engineering officers should consult freely 
with the local yardmaster and division superintendent and 
with the signal officer in order that the new layout may be 
adapted most closely to the operating requirements. 

A yard must, of course, be properly planned by the en- 
gineering forces, although it is equally important that ade- 
quate signaling and interlocking facilities should be estab- 
lished at the approaches and entrances in order that the 
traffic may enter and leave the yard with minimum delay and 
interference. Among the questions on which joint consulta- 
tion is particularly desirable is the solution of such problems 
as the extent, if any, to which the main tracks should be 
used for switching purposes, the number of main line switches 
to be installed within yard limits, the extent and type of the 
signaling required, the method of getting trains in and out 
of the yards, etc. 

It is recognized that traffic conditions must govern the ex- 
penditures a road is warranted in making on a project of 
this character. At an outlying point where traffic is light 
and few yard tracks are needed it may not only be permis- 
sible, but advantageous, to use the main track for switching 
because this can be done without appreciable delay to main 
line trains. Obviously, signaling or linterlocking facilities 
would not be justified at such a location. However, as 
traffic becomes more dense and delays begin to occur to 
through trains, or when to avoid them switching crews must 
remain idle while staying in the clear for scheduled trains 
to pass, it becomes necessary to enlarge the facilities so that 
all yard work can be handled without using the main line. 
As traffic increases still further a certain amount of signal 
and interlocking construction may be required to prevent 
delays. Consequently each particular layout requires a spe- 
cial study of its own. 

In these studies the signal department should be called in 
because the proposed improvements should fit into a well- 
planned and balanced signal system for handling maximum 
traffic at minimum cost. This cannot be done if congestion 
is allowed to occur at yards. At important terminals 
switches should only be located in the main track at the en- 
trance to each end of the yard and these should preferably 
be interlocked or at least protected by automatic signals until 
such time as they can be interlocked. Switches should be 
avoided at other points between the yard and the main line 
wherever possible, because if installed there will be a ten- 
dency to use the main line for switching purposes and these 
switches will necessitate additional expense for protection. 

It is not unusual for trains to make good running time over 
a division and then be delayed seriously in getting into the 
yard at the terminal, particularly in busy manual block 
territory where the blocks are none too close together. Such 
a condition has been remedied in many instances by the in- 
stallation of automatic block signals for a sufficient distance 
to allow the trains to close up. In some cases it may also be 
desirable to build supplementary yard leads or storage tracks 
which will provide additional room in which to get trains 
off the main.line if the yard is usually being worked to ca- 
pacity. 

Delays also often occur to trains leaving a yard; this can 
be remedied by constructing a running or passing track 
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from the yard to the next station, or to a point far enough out 
to allow trains to start at times when they would otherwise 
cause delays to main line trains or be delayed themselves 


while waiting for the arrival of such trains. If these sidings 
terminate at a point remote from a station the switches may 
be operated to advantage by remote control electric switch 
movements and train movements governed by the proper 
signals from the nearest telegraph or block office to prevent 
needless stops to throw switches. 

The layout of a new yard is not a problem for the en- 
gineering department alone but one affecting three large 
branches of a railroad: the engineering, the signaling and the 
operating. The heads of these departments ought, therefore, 
to co-operate to the fullest extent, as only in this way can the 
best and most efficient yard be built or re-arranged. 


New Books 


Railway Signaling — Automatic; By F. Raynar Wilson, 116 
pages. 4% in. by 6% in., illustrated. Cloth. Published by 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, London, England, and 2 West 45th 
Street, New York. Price 85 cents. 

This is one of a series of “technical primers” published 

by Pitman and edited by R. E. Neale. Also it can be 

called a continuation of the series of books on signaling 
issued several years ago by H. Raynar Wilso:. (father of the 
present author), who writes an introduction to this book. 

The author is an Englishman (now assistant engineer of 
the Victorian Government Railways, Australia) and this 
work is evidently well adapted to the English field; it de- 
scribes the design and uses of all the elements of automatic 
block signaling and is brief, yet comprehensive; well-written 
and up-to-date. To the Englishman who is still uncon- 
vinced of the advantages of automatic block signals—if 
there be such—this book should afford interesting and in- 
structive reading. 


Pictograms: “The Railroad Picture Book.’ 34 pages; 7 in. by 
10 in. Paper covers, 25 cents a copy. Published by The Picto- 
gram Company, Washington, D. C. 


This is a picture book—eighty-six beautiful halftone engrav- 
ings—designed to give a good idea of the material side of 
railroading without using words—or with a minimum of 
words. For instance, two pictures giving a good idea of a 
wrecking train and its function fill three-fourths of a page, 
and the text describing them about one-fourth—nine lines 
of full-face type. In signaling and some other departments 
this extreme condensation of the text is somewhat incom- 
patible with accuracy; but the editor has done his job with 
remarkable skill and discretion. Indeed, the outstanding 
merit of the booklet is the excellent taste and judgment with 
which, from thousands of pictures available, the author has 
selected less than 100 which give a very good epitome of 
American railroad structures and railroad life. The scope 
of the book is utilitarian, the poetry of railroad life being 
noticed only incidentally. The locomotive runner, the titular 
hero of the rail, is not lionized at all, and the only men 
prominently pictured are the trackmen, the mail clerks, the 
train directors in signal towers and the cooks in dining-cars. 
An appendix gives a brief list of books descriptive of rail- 
road practices. 

Future “pictograms” are to deal with coal mining, 
astronomy, forest industries and other things. 





Tue CANADIAN Paciric is offering two free scholarships for 
four years’ tuition in architectural, chemical, civil, mechanical 
or electrical engineering at McGill University, Montreal, to em- 
ployees under 21 years of age and to minor sons of employees. 
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[The RatLway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. The editors do not 
hold themselves responsible for facts or opinions expressed. | 


“Fancy Salaries” 
Starts Something 


CHICAGO. 
To THE EDITor: 


You cannot know how much encouragement your editorial 
“Fancy Salaries” has afforded me, for as far back as I can 
remember I have always looked forward to being a railroad 
man. It is only recently that I have had the opportunity to 
be with a road, but in that short time I have received enough 
discouragement to convince me why young men do not enter 
railroad service. 

I have been told that a college education would do me 
no good if I intended to be an operating man. I have been 
told that the future of the railroad is past and that it is a 
good game to keep out of. I have been advised to “be my 
own boss” and to get into a firm where my salary would be 
unrestricted. Railroad men have told me that the future of 
the railroads is government control with the same outcome 
as is now handicapping the Canadian roads. These men 
have said that the government would select their own men 
and I would be out of a job. They have advised me to keep 
out of the ranks as they are composed only of foreigners 
and there is no chance for advancement. I have been told 
it is useless without a “pull,” or unless I marry into the 
family of one of the officers. 

The failures have been pointed out to me and not the 
successes. They have said a man cannot be advanced on 
his merits but must wait his turn in the regular order of 
promotion. These are some of the things I came up against, 
but I have also noticed that some of the worst discourage- 
ment came from men lowest in the ranks, even though one 
was an assistant to a vice-president. I may also say that 
any number of letters from college graduates asking for 
employment have passed through my hands and in each case 
the answer might as well have been rubber stamped, “We 
realize the advantage of the college bred man over the man 
who has not received a college training, but at the present 
we have no opening, though we will keep your name on file.” 
That is the last this college man hears and his letter ad- 
dressed to the vice-president does not get past the chief 
clerk. Is there an answer here as to why the railroads do 
not get these college men? Sometimes I almost have half a 
mind to remain as office boy and take a chance on promotion 
instead of going to college and having no chance to get back 
with the road. 

Often I wonder if these men I meet with are not just wage 
earners and not railroad men. I think there is a difference, 
for some men I have met who are with the road because 
they love it, will do almost anything to help me or give me 
encouragement. Though I have heard all of this advice it 


_ has not changed my mind for I am determined to be a rail- 


road man, but to the man just out of college and who is not 
quite decided, there could be no better answer as to why 
the railroads do not get these college men. Let these same 
college men know you want them, and that there is a future, 
and that they have a chance, and with a little personal inter- 
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est shown them I see no reason whatever for their turning to 
other lines of business for employment. OrFicE Boy. 


[We do not know the writer of this letter. Ordinarily we 
do not publish letters in these columns unless we do know 
the name and address of the author. This letter, however, 
contains some pretty good food for thought. Obviously it 
was not written by an office boy. Our guess would be that 
it comes from a man of wide experience who has made some 
considerable study of the personnel question on the railroads. 
If the writer is an office boy, then it is quite apparent that 
he will not have need of a college education to help him 
make good on a railroad.—Eprror. | 


Preventing Freight Claims 


Burrato, N. Y. 
To THE Epiror: 


I see by your issue of January 20, page 247, that a gen- 
eral appeal is. being sent out by wireless to everybody to 
“prevent freight claims.” Not having any receiving ap- 
paratus in my house, I have not heard this invitation in de- 
tail, and so I am naturally imagining what it says. 

Do the railroads object to having a claim presented, in case 
they damage my goods? I should think that they would 
work for the prevention of the causes of claims. Or, do they 
simply object to unfounded claims? If that is the point, 
they should set the Ku Klux on to the lawyers. It is the 
lawyers—and their pupils, the claim brokers—that put us 
up to making baseless or exorbitant claims. 


Are there any shippers so pig-headed that they themselves 


are the causes of the claims which they present? If that 
is the case, I suppose the radio message reads— 

“Tf a shipper of freight desires to prevent himself from 
presenting to the railroad a claim for damages, he should 
himself take such measures as may be necessary to make 
it impossible for the railroad to’ do any damage to the goods. 
We (the railroad) are annoyed by the great number of claims 
which we receive; and we wish to see fewer of them. Please 
do not send them in.” 

However, that doesn’t seem just the thing. * * * Do they 
mean that in those rare cases where goods actually do get 
damaged in transit the carrier will settlé with the owner 
without requiring him to present a bill? 

‘Please elucidate this abstruse announcement. On the 
whole, I think probably my last preceding paragraph will 
best fit the case. Surely, any reasonable railroad officer who 
asks people to refrain from presenting freight claims must 
be understood as thereby pledging himself to see that there 
shall not be any occasion or excuse for making a claim. 

In fact, I think I will venture to suggest, right here, that 
such a pledge as this would be a very suitable addition to 
many of the appeals, which I have seen, calling on shippers 
to mend their ways. B. G. SHIPPER. 


Improving Employee Relations 


To THE Epriror: 

I have read the article entitled “How Can Employee Re- 
lations Be Improved” in the December 9, 1922, issue of the 
Railway Age. I quite agree with you in most of your prem- 
ises as to the necessity for better co-operation among rail- 
way managements, their employees and the public. 

There are several points which are not given sufficient 
consideration by railroad managements, and which in my 
opinion would go a long way toward restoring the spirit of 
harmony and co-operation which I know existed on some 
railroads, and may or may not have existed on others. One 


of the fundamental facts to be considered is that all men 
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are self-seeking and railroad employees quite naturally feel 
they are not taken fully into the confidence of the manage- 
ments; they are suspicious of any statements made by such 
managements, and they have no pecuniary interest in the 
operation of the property which they serve other than that 
shown in their pay checks. 

I believe that railroads should encourage their employees to 
purchase the stock of the railroad company which they serve, 
making this possible by furnishing the stock to them at the 
lowest possible cost, and on the easiest terms possible. They 
should also foster and encourage railroad savings funds, 
building and loan societies, and furnish free of charge ad- 
vice from the legal and the land departments as to the avail- 
ability of building sites, furnish free examination of titles 
through the railroad legal department, and possibly in some 
districts where the cost of building is abnormally high, co- 
operate with the employees in buying building material. 

I believe that schemes similar to this, properly worked out, 
would in course of time convince employees that the rail- 
roads were interested in them, and in turn force the em- 
ployees to feel that their duty to the railroad included every 
effort toward proper advertising of the facilities and re- 
sources of the railroad to the general public that was possible 
on their part. S. M. P. 


A Premium on Inefficiency 


To THE EprirTor: 

The article on “How Can Employee Relations be Im- 
proved ?” in your issue of December 9, 1922, is very much to 
the point. ' 

I have been very much interested for several years—in 
fact for a number of years—in a statement made by an old 
railroad man, at that time division freight agent for one of 
the big roads. There were three or four railroad men in the 
crowd. This man said that a man who gets ahead the fast- 
est in the railroad business is the man who chucks the biggest 
bluff and does the least work. Each of the men present 
endorsed this statement—one of them at least was a man of 
some position. 

Recently I had a talk with one of my friends who is claim 
agent and he told of the frightful condition in his depart- 
ment, and how many unnecessary claims there were. He 
mentioned particularly the fact that his department was pay- 
ing every year to a very large manufacturer a great amount 
of money. This manufacturer shipped material, which while 
not fragile, was easily breakable if not well packed. He had 
been to the shipper and requested him to use-better pack- 
ing; the shipper, however, referred to the schedule to show 
he was meeting the requirements of the railroad. 

Then this man went to one of the contracting agents, or 
traveling freight solicitors, who promptly told him to keep 
his mouth shut, that it was none of his business whether the 
stuff was broken or not—all he had to do was to pay the 
claim. 

Shortly after that I was talking with another rather clever 
young railroad man. I suggested certain things that I 
thought could be done to advantage and he agreed. I told 
him just what I, as an old man, would suggest that he, a 
young man, should do, explaining that I would certainly be 
very glad if one of my employees would come to me with a 
suggestion that was manifestly of so much value. He very 
promptly told me that while he had not been with the rail- 
road very many years he had been there long enough to know 
that it was very much better to mind his own business rather 
than to go to any of his superiors with suggestions. 

All of this you undoubtedly know, but I think if general 
business was run along these same lines that a good many of 
us would have to close up. SHIPPER. 
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Chicago Gets a New Passenger Terminal Plan 


Western Indiana Completes Preliminary Study for New 
Facilities on the Dearborn Station Site 


ISCUSSION of railway terminal development in Chicago 
has been given renewed impetus by the presentation 


of plans for an entirely new project by the Chicago 


& Western Indiana. These comprise studies for the improve- 
ment of the entire area occupied by this road and its tenant 
lines north of Sixteenth street for the purpose of providing 
passenger and freight facilities of sufficient capacity for the 
roads participating in the present terminal and capable of 
expansion to accommodate as well all of the roads now 
using the LaSalle and the Grand Central passenger stations. 
The plan is of vital interest to the City of Chicago because 
it represents a step toward the provision of modern, adequate 
facilities for all of the railroads not already a party to new 
terminal developments in that city as represented by the 
North Western and the Union stations and the Illinois 
Central project. 

The Chicago & Western Indiana is a terminal road con- 
trolled by the Wabash, the Grand Trunk, the Erie, the 
Monon and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, all of which 
make use of the terminal railway as an entrance to the city 
and for passenger and freight terminal facilities. Two other 
roads, the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Santa Fe, are tenants. 
The other two groups of railroads referred to are those using 


the LaSalle street station, namely, the New York Central, : 


the Rock Island and the Nickel Plate, and those using the 
Grand Central station in conjunction with the Baltimore & 
Ohio Chicago Terminal Railway, namely, the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Pere Marquette, the Chicago Great Western and 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. 

It will be recalled that the Illinois Central terminal proj- 
ect was conceived on a scale that would afford ample pas- 
senger terminal facilities for all the railroads now occupying 
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passenger terminals between State street and the river in 
addition to the three railroads now using the Illinois Cen- 
tral’s existing passenger station. However, none of the roads 
in the Dearborn, La Salle or Baltimore & Ohio group has 
definitely accepted the Illinois Central’s invitation, and it 
has been known for some time, unofficially, that the Western 
Indiana as well as the other two groups having stations 
between State street and the river have been at work on 
independent plans, to determine whether the property which 
each of them occupies could not be utilized for the develop- 
ment of new and adequate facilities eapable of accommodat- 
ing not only the roads of the group. in question, but also of 
the roads of the other two groups as well. The Western 
Indiana plan is the first of these to be made public and is 
described and illustrated in a report prepared by Alfred Fell- 
heimer, architect and engineer, New York City, and sub- 
mitted to H. G. Hetzler, president, and E. H. Lee, vice- 
president and chief engineer of the Chicago & Western 
Indiana. 

In general, the Western Indiana plan provides for a new 
passenger station located on Polk street and extending from 
State street to Clark street and a freighthouse development 
south of the passenger station to accommodate the roads now 
using freight facilities located on the Chicago & Western 
Indiana terminal. In case of participation in this project 
by the so-called LaSalle group, freight facilities could be 
provided for these roads in the area between Clark street 
and the Chicago river. 

The keynote of the entire report is the development of a 
monumental terminal plan along lines that will overcome 
the oft-raised objection to railway occupancy of an area in 
such close proximity to the main business or “loop” district 
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of the city. This is brought out 
distinctly in the following state- 
ment: 

“Extensive railroad terminals 
may be maintained in the center 
of a populous city and still present 
no barrier whatsoever to civic and 
commercial growth. A notable ex- 
ample, the Grand Central Ter- 
minal Improvement, New York 
City, conclusively proves this state- 
ment. In fact, experience indicates 
that a centrally located electrically 
operated terminal of this type, de- 
pressed below street level, attracts 
and accelerates city development of 
the highest class, both within its 
own area and surrounding terri- 
tory.” 

The movement to oust the rail- 
roads from the area between State 
street and the river, north of 
Twelfth street, in Chicago, has 
been founded primarily on the 
claim that their presence there has 
imposed a restriction on the devel- 
opment of a system of adequate 
north and south arteries of street 
traffic. Accordingly, the new ter- 
minal plan has been devised to 
overcome this objection. It em- 
braces a comprehensive street plan 
covering the entire terminal area, 
the predominating feature of which 
is the extension of Dearborn street 
southward across the terminal area 
as a through artery with a boule- 
vard width of 120 ft. As another 
means to the same end, the plan is 
especially complete in demonstrat- 
ing the possibility of air-rights 
development. One statement from 
the report with respect to this is 
as follows: 

“The proposed State Street Ter- 
minal Improvement is directly 
comparable, in respect to its air- 
rights development, with that al- 
ready effected and under way at 
the Grand Central Terminal, and 
with proper direction similarly sat- 
isfactory results can be obtained, 
enabling the interested railroads to 
make a definite contribution to the 
city’s commercial growth, in the 
shape of a model business center 
which will act as a stimulus and 
guide for the intelligent develop- 
ment of the contiguous territory 
and at the same time insure to 
the railroads the greatest possible 
financial return.” 

The report points out that the 
project is definitely committed to 
a co-ordination with the Chicago 
Plan Commission scheme for civic 
improvement, particularly with re- 
spect to the development of neces- 
sary through streets. There is also 
nothing in the plan for terminal 
development that would interfere 
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with the project for the 
straightening of the south 
branch of the Chicago river. 

As suggested already, elec- 
trification is also accorded due 
consideration in the plan. 
While arrangements have been 
made for an initial stage of 
development of both the pas- 
senger and the freight facil- 
ities which would in no way 
interfere with the continued 
use of steam locomotives, the 
final plan is clearly committed 
to the use of electric power. 

In general, the plans for the 
new terminal represent a re- 
casting of the existing arrange- 
ment on a modern basis and 
to monumental proportions. 
The approach tracks leading 
from the south expand into a 
stub station of 37 tracks 
served by a headhouse facing 
on Polk street, the passenger 
station tracks being substan 
tially on the same level as 
Polk street. Actually the sta- 
tion tracks will be somewhat 
lower than the street, but the 
difference in elevation will be 
overcome by ramps of such 
moderate grade that the transi- 
tion from the one grade to the 
other will not be apparent. 
An exception to this rule is 
proposed in connection with 
the 10 tracks nearest State 
street, which are to be used for 
suburban service in conjunc- 
tion with a loop similar to 
that provided in the Grand 
Central Terminal in New 
York, whereby the suburban 
trains which would use these 
10 tracks would be released 
via a two-track loop turning 
westward under the headhouse 
and thence south on two tracks 
flanking the west side of the 
passenger station grid. These 
10 suburban train tracks 
would be necessarily depressed 
below the level of the other 
tracks to effect this arrange- 
ment. 

The design submitted for 
the passenger station is clearly 
founded on the idea of maxi- 
mum return on the investment, 
a principle that is definitely 
stated in the report. 

“Recognizing the fact that 
a railroad is essentially a com- 
mercial enterprise, governed 
by the same basic economic 
laws, it must furnish efficient 
service at the lowest possible 
cost. Its instruments of service 
should be designed with the 
greatest regard for economy in 
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cost and operating expense, consistent with their intended 
purpose. This particularly applies to passenger stations, 
especially when they occupy valuable land which is sus- 
ceptible of development for commercial usage. They should, 
therefore, be designed so as to make possible the effective 
utilization of all by-products for revenue production. It is 
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possible space for revenue production, so as to render the 
improvement not only self-sustaining but 
investment.” 
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a profitable 


The station plan is of the so-called concourse type in 


which the mass movement of passengers to and from 
the trains and the various essential public utilities is con- 
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with this end in view that the general design of the station 
building group, fronting on Polk street, has been evolved. 
This group consists of three modern office buildings of 
harmonious design, with monumental effect obtained through 
their size and grouping, and with the station facilities 
planned to permit utilization to the highest degree of all 









General Plan of Terminal Station 


fined to the concourse itself, the concourse being in effect 
extended to the principal street entrances with all important 
passenger facilities in direct contact. One feature of the 
plan which has entailed a large amount of study has been 
the coordination of the proposed street arrangement with 
that of the station. 


In order to fit the plan of three building 
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units, Dearborn street has been divided into two parts and 
carried to either side of the central unit at a grade ascending 
southward such that the street is well above the tracks where 
they terminate on the midway. Because of this treatment of 
Dearborn street, the concourse, which has been given archi- 
tectural treatment requiring a lofty ceiling height, is neces- 
sarily divided into three sections by the relatively low 
passageways under the street, a requirement which has been 
found of advantage from the architectural standpoint as well 
as to effect a certain logical division in the arrangement of 
the station facilities. Attention is called in the report to 
the fact that the plan should be considered in the nature of 
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Roosevelt road, Thirteenth street and Fourteenth street, 
which are designed to serve the street vehicle level of the 
freighthouse area. This arrangement would avoid inter- 
ference between the freight trucking on the last-named street 
and the through street traffic on Dearborn street. Adequate 
provisions for driveways on this intermediate level is also 
provided north of Roosevelt road to serve the baggage, mail 
and express facilities of the passenger station. 

The plan for the freighthouse development provides for 
an’ initial stage in which all of the freighthouse facilities 
will be on the track level. This is proposed in order that a 
considerable part of the terminal improvement may be car- 





Combined Air-Plane and Art View Illustrative of Final Development : 


a general study capable of a high degree of modification 
without disarranging the general basic plan. 

The freighthouse plan has been developed on the basis of 
the two-level arrangement with tracks on a semi-depressed 
level and the street vehicle service on a level above the tracks. 
As a consequence, the freighthouse plan is definitely co- 
ordinated with the plan for the projection of new streets 
across the terminal area which are necessarily carried on 
viaducts above the tracks. A unique feature of the street 
arrangement is to be found in the placing of Dearborn 
street and Taylor street on an upper level independent of 





ried out without the necessity of adopting electric motive 
power, as will be the case as soon as a two-level plan is 
carried out. The plan provides, however, that the track 
arrangement in this initial stage will correspond to that 
required for the final construction save that the full develop- 
ment will include considerable additions to the number of 
tracks in the area occupied on the lower level temporarily by 
the driveways, platforms, etc. As stated in the report: “The 
freight buildings, in the one-level-stage, should be of semi- 
permanent construction, with low cost materials and be espe- 
cially designed to permit easy demolition when required.” 
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A Typical Third Class Combination Coach and “Brake Van” in India 
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S. M. Felton Answers 
Senator Brookhart 


66 ECKLESS MISREPRESENTATIONS” was the character- 
R ization applied by Samuel M. Felton, chairman of 
the Western Railways Committee on Public Rela- 
tions, to many of the assertions regarding railway matters 
made by Senator Smith W. Brookhart of Iowa in a recent 
speech in the Senate. Mr. Felton’s assertions were made in 
an open letter to the senator calling him to account for his 
attacks on the railroads and their officers in which he de- 
nounced as “base and unsupported calumnies” the charges 
made in the speech that railway officers did not loyally serve 
the government during the war. Mr. Felton said in part: 
“An illustration of the way in which you make statements 
that have no basis in fact, is afforded by your assertion that, 
largely owing to inability to pay the freight rates, the apple 
growers of the state of Washington will this year be forced 
to dump 10,000 carloads of apples into the Columbia river. 
A telegram from the Wenatchee Valley Association, com- 
posed of the growers in the apple district of Washington, 
says that your statement ‘is not true,’ and adds: “The district 
has already shipped about 8,000 cars, and there remain 
about 5,500 cars. No question but that balance of them will 
be shipped, especially the late hard varieties. Mid-winter 
varieties are suffering on account of inability to move owing 
to lack of equipment, and it may be possible that a very 
small percentage will not move, but this is hardly possible.’ 
“As the telegram shows, the shipment of apples has been 
interfered with by shortage of transportation, not by freight 
rates. This shortage of transportation is due mainly to the 
policy of restrictive regulation which has been followed for 
years, and nothing could be better adapted to protract and 
increase it than the adoption of the policy of confiscating a 
large part of the value of the railroads which you advocate. 
“As has been your custom in speeches you have delivered 
in Iowa, you made numerous statements upon the subject 
of railroad valuation which were grossly incorrect and mis- 
leading. You said: ‘The valuation of nineteen billion dol- 
lars, in round numbers, as the basis of rates is unjust. It 
was made under the rules set forth in this law (Transpor- 
tation Act).’ After having alluded to an estimate that the 
market value of all railroad securities was only twelve billion 
dollars, you added: ‘This means all the stocks and all the 
bonds representing the entire value of all the railroads in 
all the United States could be bought on the market for 
seven billion dollars less than the valuation fixed by this 
law.’ 

“The Transportation Act said, with reference to valuation, 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission should determine 
the aggregate value of the railways, and that in doing so it 
may utilize the results of its investigation under Section 
19-a of this act insofar as it deemed by it available.” What 
is ‘Section 19-a?’ It is that part of the Interstate Commerce 
Act passed in 1913 requiring the commission to make a 
valuation of the railways, and the author of which was 
Senator R. M. LaFollette of Wisconsin; and Commissioner 
H. C. Hall of the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
January 5, 1922, presented to the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce a memorandum showing the valuation 
was made under the rules and based on the data prescribed 
by the LaFollette law of 1913, and not under what you call 
the rules of the Transportation Act. 

“You advocated legislation providing for a valuation based 
upon the market prices of railway securities. The market 
prices of railway securities were at the lowest point ever 
reached in 1920 because as a result of government operation 
the net return actually earned in the three years ending with 
1920 was only 1.7 per cent, as compared with 5.2 per cent 
in the three years before. 
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“Do you seriously claim that the government should so 
manage the railways as to cause an enormous depreciation 
in the value of their securities, as it, in fact, did, and should 
then base a valuation of them upon this depreciated value? 
As a lawyer you know that such action by the government 
would involve wholesale and unconstitutional confiscation of 
property. Why do you, as a senator, advocate a policy which, 
as a lawyer, you know the government could not constitu- 
tionally adopt? 

“You asserted that under the Transportation Act the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is ‘now commanded to levy rates 
high enough to yield a return of six per cent upon the valu- 
ation of $18,900,000,000’ and you referred to this as a 
‘guarantee’ to the railroads. If the law gives such a com- 
mand the commission has thus far disobeyed it. The net 
return the railways have earned on the valuation since it 
was made in 1920 has averaged only about 3% per cent, 
or more than a billion dollars less than a 6 per cent return. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, however, has ex- 
pressly and repeatedly held that the law does not give the 
railways a ‘guarantee.’ In its opinion in the reduced rates 
case decided in thé spring of 1922 it said: ‘Determination 
of the percentage (of net return allowed to be earned) 
implies or carries with it no guarantee. Read in connection 
with the provision for the recapture of one-half above six 
per cent it is, indeed, instead a limitation.’ 

“You have been as reckless in the use of railway statistics 
in the past as you are now. In December, 1917, when you 
were an avowed advocate of government ownership, you 
appeared as a witness before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce and estimated that under government man- 
agement railway operating expenses could be reduced over 
$400,000,000 a year. Government operation was adopted 
immediately afterward, and in the first year it was in effect 
operating expenses increased over one billion dollars. Per- 
haps you thought some explanation was due from you as to 
why your estimate of railway expenses under government 
operation proved to be $1,500,000.000 too small the first 
year. This may be the reason why «in your recent speech 
in the Senate, in referring to the results of government oper- 
ation you said: ‘I do not question the integrity of the 
Director-General of Railroads. He was both able and loyal 
to his country, but down below him, perhaps below his pos- 
sible touch, were managing officers who were neither loyal 
to him nor to the government of the United States. They 
wanted to discredit government operation so that the rail- 
roads would be turned back. They were traitors as truly as 
was Benedict Arnold.’ 

“Statements made by both W. G. McAdoo, who was 
Director-General of Railroads in 1918, and Walker D. 
Hines, who was Director-General in 1919, are the best 
answers to your charge. Mr. McAdoo in his report to Presi- 
dent Wilson said: ‘The full and sympathetic co-operation 
of the various regional directors, federal managers, operating 
officers and employees has proved most effective in meeting 
the enormous problems facing the railroads, and their work 
has assisted enormously in keeping the transportation sys- 
tem of the country in a healthy condition.” When Mr. 
McAdoo retired as Director-General, he issued a statement 
to the public in which he said, with reference to his suc- 
cessor: ‘I can ask nothing better for him than that they 
(railroad officers and employees) shall give him and the 
country the same loyal and efficient service they rendered 
during my term as director-general.’ 

“A sound solution of the railroad problem depends upon 
an intelligent and fair public opinion. Such an opinion 
can be based only upon knowledge and understanding by 
the public of the facts regarding railway affairs. Such 
speeches as yours have a direct tendency, and are apparently 
made with the deliberate purpose, to mislead the public and 
thereby to prevent a solution of the railway problem... . 














Western Roads Heard 


on Consolidation Plan 


Testimony on Proposed Union Pacific-North Western, 
Southern Pacific-Rock Island and Santa Fe Systems 


the Interstate Commerce Commission’s tentative con- 

solidation plan were presented, together with the basic 
statistical data desired by the commission, at a hearing before 
Commissioner Hall on January 17-23 on proposed Systems 
Nos. 13, 16 and 17. Some additional testimony was also 
presented by representatives of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific on Systems Nos. 14 and 15. It is under- 
stood that the commission hopes to complete its consolidation 
hearings this spring, and to promulgate a plan before the 
end of the year. 


\ J IEWS OF THE VARIOUS railroad companies regarding 


System 13, Union Pacific-North Western 


W. H. Finley, president of the Chicago & North Western, 
approved in a general way the grouping of this system with 
that of the Union Pacific, but said that for the full protec- 
tion of the existing routes it is necessary to add the Central 
Pacific, which the tentative plan places in the Southern 
Pacific system. He directed attention to the heavy traffic 


from Chicago to Omaha, brought about by the large inter- — 


change with the Union Pacific, and said that a disturbance 
or destruction of this interchange would greatly decrease the 
density on the North Western and would leave it with facil- 
ities far greater than its requirements necessitate. He also 
pointed out that the North Western and the Omaha have 
been held to constitute one line of railroad and that the 
system should be preserved intact. Explaining various ex- 
hibits, Mr. Finley said: 


President Finley’s Views 


“The North Western Company was the first road to join 
the Union Pacific-Central Pacific companies in establishing 
a through route for trade and commerce between Chicago 
and San Francisco, and was the first to join them in carrying 
out the national policy expressed in the railroad acts of 
promoting commerce between the east and the Pacific Coast. 
During the past 53 years the three companies have main- 
tained a through route from Chicago to San Francisco for 
the carriage of freight and passengers. 

“The North Western is the only road operating between 
Chicago and the Missouri river serving an extensive territory 
and originating and controlling a large traffic which is not 
in competition with the Union Pacific-Central Pacific sys- 
tems. It has more mileage east of the Missouri river than 
any connection of the Union Pacific, and does, therefore, 
offer a wider field for the distribution of western traffic 
moving from the West into its territory. 

“The North Western system originates on its rails and 
transports a greater tonnage than any carrier operating west 
of Chicago. It has more tonnage to deliver to its eastern 
connections than any road, and in return receives a great 
volume of tonnage from those connections. 

“Tt has more available tonnage for the maintenance and 
upbuilding of existing routes between Chicago and Cali- 
fornia than any of the roads west of Chicago. It has a 
very large volume of traffic moving east and west between 
Chicago and Omaha, much greater than any of its com- 
petitors, and also moving north and south between Omaha, 
Twin Cities and Duluth. This traffic has been built up on 
routes of trade long established and thoroughly developed 
and equipped, and the North Western system is vitally in- 
terested in maintaining those routes. 

“The North Western system is the only connection of the 
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WasuinetTon, D. C. 
Un-cn Facific that can provide gateways through the East 
and Southeast, such as Milwaukee, Peoria, Manitowoc and 
Duluth, offering all-rail as well as rail-and-water routes to 
points east of Chicago. 

“The North Western Company has never invaded the ter- 
ritory of the Union Pacific system, and has always found 
its interests were best served by co-operating with that sys- 
tem in upbuilding and maintaining the existing routes of 
trade and commerce between Chicago and California. 

“In view of the foregoing considerations, any grouping of 
the roads that would artificially divert traffic from the North 
Western system by disturbing or destroying existing routes 
of trade, would be disastrous to that system and contrary to 
public policy. If the routes now used are taken from the 
North Western system or materially disturbed, the result 
will be a great loss to its tonnage and revenues, and the 
commission is most earnestly requested not to take such 
action. 

“T believe, therefore, that a grouping of the North West- 
ern, Union Pacific and Central Pacific systems into one 
system will carry out the spirit as well as the letter of the 
law, and will work justice to all and fully satisfy public 
policy. 

“In conclusion I will state that the Chicago and North 
Western system has no plans and no desire to consolidate 
with one or more other roads. From its past record and 
future prospects it believes it has been and will continue to 
be a self-sustaining system, and will be able to render in 
the future as good service as it has rendered in the past. 
There must, however, be no destruction or undermining of 
the routes of trade provided by nature and built up in part 
by the efforts and expenditures of the North Western system 
and constituting the backbone of its existence.” 

H. R. Harris, vice-president of the Lake Superior & Ish- 
peming, said that a consolidation of this line with System 13 
as proposed would force a separation of the road from the 
Munising, Marquette & Southeastern, which would do great 
injustice, as they are operated together and are mutually 
interdependent. He also opposed the idea of consolidation 
on the ground that the road is of a special character, devoted 
almost entirely to the iron ore traffic of the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Company. When pressed by ‘Commissioner Hall for 
an expression as to where the two roads should be placed, 
he said they should probably be grouped with the North 
Western although such a plan had not been discussed. 


System 16, Santa Fe 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, through S. T. Bledsoe, 
general counsel, expressed a wish that the commission au- 
thorize and approve the consolidation for purposes of owner- 
ship and operation of the properties of the company and alt 
of its affiliated system lines, including the Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe, the Panhandle & Santa Fe, the Grand Canyon 
and the Rio Grande, El Paso & Santa Fe, together with 26 
affiliated non-operating companies. He said it would be 
shown that these lines constitute well established “existing 
routes and channels of trade and commerce which it is the 
duty of the commission to preserve and maintain and that 
better transportation can be supplied the public by consolida- 
tion and the vesting of title in the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe. It was not the intention, he said, to present objections 
to the inclusion in the Santa Fe group of any one of the 
lines proposed to be included in the commission’s tentative 
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plan, the Colorado & Southern system lines, the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, the Western Pacific, the Utah, the 
Northwestern Pacific and the Nevada Northern. It is as- 
sumed, Mr. Bledsoe added, that in carrying out the plan of 
consolidation no carrier is expected to part with its property 
for less than its actual value; that is, value ascertained on 
the basis of its earning power, with due regard to the physical 
condition and its adequacy as.a transportation plant, and 
that no carrier is expected to pay any more than such actual 
value for the property of any other carrier regardless of 
what may have been the original cost or the present cost 
of replacement thereof. 


President Storey Expresses General 
Approval of Grouping 


A. L. Conrad, assistant general auditor, presented statis- 
tical exhibits regarding the system and its traffic and was 
followed by W. B. Storey, president, who expressed general 
approval of the grouping proposed in the commission’s ten- 
tative plan. However, he said, the commission’s grouping 
does not provide the system with entrance to necessary gate- 


ways nor give recognition of the fact that further expansion 


is necessary. The system regards an entrance to the St. 
Louis gateway over a low-grade line as necessary in the 
interest of the territory and people it serves and also for its 
own protection in competition with all of its group com- 
petitors, all of which have or are given access to the St. 
Louis gateway, as well as to Chicago, while some would also 
be given access to Memphis and New Orleans. Later under 
cross-examination by E. J. White, general counsel of the 
Missouri Pacific, Mr. Storey said he regarded access to St. 
Louis as more important than the D. & R. G. W. and 
Western Pacific lines to California and that work on obtain- 
ing a line from Kansas City to St. Louis partly by use of 
the Burlington trackage and partly by new construction had 
been delayed by the war. 

As to the Northwestern Pacific, which is owned jointly 
with the Southern Pacific, Mr. Storey said it would be disas- 
trous to have it segregated from the Santa Fe because of the 
access it affords to timber supply, but it would be agreeable 
to it and consistent with any general plan of consolidation 
to permit continued joint control. The inclusion of the 
Colorado & Southern lines, he said, would afford advantages 
to the system but the inclusion of its entire mileage would 
extend northerly in Colorado well beyond the limits of the 
territory at present served by the Santa Fe system lines. 
The inclusion of the D. & R. G. W. and the Western Pacific 
would form a natural route and would enable the Santa Fe 
to reach points in California which it cannot now reach. It 
would also give a line from Chicago to San Francisco of 
2,609 miles, shorter than any other except the Northwestern- 
Union Pacific-Central Pacific, 2261 miles. 


Texas & Pacific Would Connect Up 
Santa Fe Lines in Texas 


In reply to questions by Prof. Ripley, Mr. Storey said that 
the Texas & Pacific might be of advantage to the Santa Fe 
hut not so much for the purpose of giving an entrance to 
New Orleans, which he said was not greatly needed, but to 
connect up its lines in Texas. When Prof. Ripley asked 
about tice profitableness of lines in Texas, Mr. Storey said 
that except in years when there is a large movement of wheat 
for export via the gulf, the Texas lines are generally “in the 
red” because of the low rates allowed in Texas and because 
of the sparsely settled country. When Commissioner Hall 
asked if the Shreveport case had not corrected that situation, 
Mr. Storey said it had helped but that the rates were still 
too low. J. E. Gorman, president of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, asked whether, if the D. & R. G. and 
Western Pacific were added to the Santa Fe system, it would 
be his idea that the present joint routes and rates with the 
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Rock Island would be continued. Mr. Storey replied in the 
affirmative. 


Disposition of Colorado & Southern 


Hale Holden, president of the Burlington and the Colo- 
rado & Southern, asked that his testimony regarding the 
importance of the Colorado & Southern to the Burlington 
system, which had been given at the time that was under 
consideration, might be made available in connection with 
the consideration of System No. 16. He said that to give 
the Colorado & Southern to the Santa Fe would eliminate 
practically all competition between Colorado and Texas, 
where the Santa Fe already has a line. He also said he 
wished to point out that a combination of the D. & R. G. 
W. and the Western Pacific with the Santa Fe would leave 
the Burlington at Denver without access to the territory be- 
yond on competitive traffic. When Prof. Ripley asked if 
he thought the Burlington should have access to the Pacific 
coast, Mr. Holden said he only asked for a connection, but 
he objected to turning over the available connection to its 
competitor. Questioned as to where the D. & R. G. W. and 
the Western Pacific should be placed, Mr. Holden replied 
that would depend somewhat on what is done with the Cen- 
tral Pacific, which, he said, seems to have been disposed of, 
although the commission has not yet announced it. He 
also said that if the Southwestern lines are to be brought into 
Chicago, he thought the Burlington should be allowed to get 
into the Southwest. S. T. Bledsoe, general counsel of the 
Santa Fe, asked if it was his idea that the D. & R. G. W. 
and the Western Pacific should be used as a connection for 
lines not having access of their own to the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Holden said the idea was at least worth studying and at 
Professor Ripley’s request he promised to submit some sug- 
gestions at a later time. 


System 17, Southern Pacific-Rock Island 


J. E. Gorman, president of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, testified that the Rock Island is not seeking con- 
solidation, but said that if it is to be combined, the pro- 
posed combination of the Rock Island, El Paso & South- 
western and Southern Pacific is a natural one and would 
constitute a competitor for the Santa Fe with approximately 
the same mileage between Chicago and San Francisco. This 
system in the tentative plan also includes the Nevada North- 
ern, San Antonio & Aransas Pass, Trinity & Brazos Val- 
ley, Midland Valley, Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific and 
Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis. Mr. Gorman objected to the 
inclusion of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis and said that 
in looking for a way to avoid it, he had thought that the 
line of the Wabash from East St. Louis to Chicago, which 
the tentative plan assigns to the Erie, might be included 
with the Rock Island. He said that an eastern road should 
not be allowed to have an entrance to St. Louis through 
Chicago and he doubted if the Erie would want it. Also, 
he said, that the Rock Island is now the long line between 
many commercial centers and he thought it should not be 
handicapped by having such a long line between Chicago 
and St. Louis as that via the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis, 
361 miles, against 284 miles by the Wabash. Mr. Gorman 
said also that the commission might very well give the Colo- 
rado & Southern to the Southern Pacific if the Burlington is 
not to keep it, as the Santa Fe already has a line between 
Colorado and Texas. He also said that the Burlington line 
north of St. Louis on the west bank of the Mississippi river 
would round out the Rock Island. Mr. Gorman objected 
somewhat to the proposal to give the D. & R. G. W. and the 
Western Pacific to the Santa Fe, saying that the Rock Island 
would not fare very well if the Santa Fe or the Burlington 
had these lines as both they and the Rock Island are Chi- 
cago lines. He would rather see the Missouri Pacific, D. & 
R. G. W. and Western Pacific in one system because they . 
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are not Chicago lines and because they were once in a single 
system, but he admitted that he was speaking from the selfish 
standpoint of the Rock Island. Mr. Gorman also said that 
consideration had been given to the idea of placing the St. 
Louis Southwestern in the system with the Rock Island. 

L. A. Jones, president of the Vicksburg, Shreveport & 
Pacific, objected to any plan which would separate it from 
the Alabama & Vicksburg, with which it has been jointly 
operated and he suggested that the two roads might be given 
to some system interested in traffic between the Southwest 
and the Southeast. A. J. Converse, representing the Chicago, 
Peoria & St. Louis, said that the road has an application 
pending before the commission for authority to abandon its 
line, but that if the commission desires it, a representative 
of the bondholders would be glad to submit later some sug- 
gestions as to what might be done with the road and Com- 
missioner Hall said that might be done. 

The Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific were excused 
from presenting testimony at this time because they have been 
busily engaged in the case involving the Central Pacific and 
also presumably that the commission may have an oppor- 
tunity to decide that case before considering their positions 
as to the consolidation plan. The El Paso & Southwestern 
also asked permission to make this presentation at a later 
date. 

The hearing was adjourned without date, but Commis- 
sioner Hall asked that the roads be prepared for another 
hearing on short notice. 


Northern Pacific Objects to Combination with St. Paul 


Testimony on behalf cf the Northern Pacific, by way of 
rebuttal to that of the Great Northern officers who had as- 
serted that a combination of the Northern Pacific and the 
St. Paul would work better than one of the Great Northern 
with the St. Paul, was heard on January 18 and 20, fol- 
lowing the statement by President Donnelly of the Northern 
Pacific on January 17, which was published last week. A. 
M. Burt, assistant to the vice-president of the Northern Pa- 
cific, discussed the situation from an operating standpoint, 
asserting that “the Northern Pacific has a transportation 
machine with developed capacity for economical operation 
much in excess of present needs, and of greater capacity than 
either the Great Northern or the St. Paul lines, and does not 
need the additional capacity that an added transcontinental 
liné would afford. “It is in a position to provide reliable 
and efficient service for the territory reached by it either 
_ directly or through its connections,” he said, “and if, with 
improved service, either present or future, a combination of 
roads is to be made, it should not be a combination of the 
Northern Pacific and the St. Paul lines. Taken altogether, 
it is doubtful if any considerable operating economies would 
result from a combination of the Northern Pacific and St. 
Paul. The present tendency is clearly toward a greater 
common use of facilities that have already been provided, 
irrespective of their ownership, and should the time come 
when substantial operating economies are obtainable through 
joint use of the Northern Pacific and St. Paul lines where 
they run parallel, it seems probable that arrangements to 
this end will be effected between the two companies. It 
also appears that a grouping of the Great Northern with the 
St. Paul might make possible much more substantial op- 
erating economies than could be effected by a combination 
of the Northern Pacific and the St. Paul.” 


Northern Pacific and St. Paul Should Not Be Combined 


Mr. Burt described the stretches of double track or alter- 
nate lines provided by the Northern Pacific at strategic points 
to increase its capacity and avoid delays, and also the grades 
and other factors, as compared with those of the Great North- 
ern and the St. Paul, to show that its situation would not be 
materially improved by ownership of the St. Paul line and 
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he pointed out many features of the operation to show that 
the two roads would not fit well together. For example, he 
said that two railroads running near together cannot be 
combined into a double track system unless they come to- 
gether at their engine terminal points. If they come 
together only every two or three hundred miles double-track 
operation is impossible. He also said that district terminal 
points cannot be changed without great expense and waste 
of existing investment, and he showed how the two lines 
serve separate local communities, to which service could not 
be abandoned. The Northern Pacific’s crossing of the Rocky 
Mountain range, Mr. Burt said, is much more desirable than 
that of the St. Paul and the Northern Pacific now has all 
the capacity needed, while even if the two lines were to be 
operated as double track, heavy capital expenditures would 
be required to effect the rearrangement of terminals. On the 
other hand, he said, the Cascade summit of the St. Paul line 
is more than 800 feet lower than the Great Northern’s Cas- 
cade summit and its distance and grades between Seattle 
and Spokane are more favorable than the Great Northern’s 
so that a combination of those lines would offer opportunities 
for operating economies, especially in view of the fact that 
with some small exceptions neither the Great Northern nor 
the St. Paul line west of Spokane has been developed beyond 
the capacity of a single track. 

Howard Elliott, chairman of the Northern Pacific, replied 
to the statement previously made by President Budd of the 
Great. Northern that the fact that the bond issues of the. 
Great Northern and the St. Paul to mature in the next few 
years amount to over $400,000,000 would practically prohibit 
a consolidation of those companies. Mr. Elliott showed that 
the maturities are spread over a number of years and that 
the extent of the refunding to be done in any single year 
would not exceed that of any important road. The bonds 
would have to be refunded anyway, he said, and their ex- 
istence presents no insurmountable obstacle comparable with 
the importance of the great national question of how these 
roads should be grouped. Mr. Elliott said he was very . 
much in favor of “having the Great Northern added to the . 
Burlington-Northern Pacific group,” because of the consid- 
erable saving and better service that could be effected, and 
that such a consolidation could be started very promptly and 
thus afford an example and an incentive to other roads if 
the authority were given by the commission. 

J. G. Woodworth, vice-president of the Northern Pacific, 
discussed the subject from a traffic standpoint, saying that 
the Northern Pacific should go with the Burlington and the 
Great Northern and that a combination of the Northern Pa- 
cific with the St. Paul would be “a very great mistake.” 
Such a combination would never be suggested by commercial 
considerations, he said, and would not be a natural one, at 
least not since the St. Paul has built 1,500 miles of line to 
the Pacific coast for the purpose of duplicating the Northern 
Pacific’s line. According to his statement the proposed N. 
P.-C. M & St. P. combination with the savings claimed for 
it by the Great Northern representatives would be impossible 
because of public protest against the elimination of com- 
petition in such an extensive territory and the curtailment of 
service which would be involved. He showed that the two 
roads occupy much the same territory and argued that such 
a combination would be opposed to the purpose of the law 
and to that provision which requires that competition shall 
be preserved as far as possible. 

He also showed that the business of the Northern Pacitic 
in the west is largely exposed to competition of the Union 
Pacific and that a connection, such as is now made with the 
Burlington at Billings, is necessary to the protection of that 
business, going so far as to say that a common control and 
management would be necessary to make successful competi- 
tion possible, and to give the public the full benefit of com- 
petition. According to his statement, the C. B. & Q.-G. N. 
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combination would not be similarly effective on account of 
the circuitous route of the G. N. between Billings and 
Spokane, the distance being 275 miles longer than the dis- 
tance via Northern Pacific. While Mr. Woodworth did not 
recommend a combination of the G. N.-C. M. & St. P. he 
pointed out the greater public benefits which would come 
from that combination, by reason of the large territory 
which is now served by the C. M. & St. P. and not served by 
the G. N., giving as example the Grays Harbor district 
which produces one-fifth of the lumber sawed in the state 
of Washington; he also stated that the Grays Harbor, Wil- 
lapa Harbor and Peninsula districts, which are not now 
reached by the Great Northern, have one-fourth of the stand- 
ing timber which yet remains in the state of Washington. 

In describing the necessity for a common control of the 
N. P. and G. N. to provide a strong line via Billings to 
compete with the U. P., Mr. Woodworth described how the 
lumber operations are moving south from Puget Sound with 
a tendency to concentrate the business in the territory where 
the U. P. would have a great advantage should the N. P. 
be deprived of the C. B. & Q. connection. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that most of the standing timber in the terri- 
tory north of the California-Oregon line and west of the 
Rocky Mountains is in the state of Oregon. 


Comparative Financial Strength 


E. T. Dakin, assistant controller of the Northern Pacific, 
presented a series of exhibits to show the comparative finan- 
cial strength of various systems to show, as he said, that no 
conditions can in any probability arise that would place a 
Milwaukee-Northern Pacific combination on an equality 
with a Burlington-Great Northern combination. For this 
purpose he used an adjustment of road and equipment fig- 
ures to harmonize with the net railway operating income in 
each case. “These comparisons indicate,” he said, “that 
whichever group should include the Burlington would be 
stronger financially and could earn a better return on invest- 
ment than the group including the Milwaukee. Yet a Mil- 
waukee-Northern Pacific combination would be, so much 
weaker both financially and as respecting return on invest- 
ment than would a Burlington-Great Northern combination 
that it could not hope successfully to compete with the latter 
to an extent that would meet the requirement of the law that 
systems shall be so arranged that they may earn substantially 
the same rate of return upon the values of their respective 
properties. On the contrary a Burlington-Northern Pacific 
combination and a Milwaukee-Great Northern combination 
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would more nearly conform to the requirements of the statute. 
This fact is evident all through the exhibit. While the 
present capital of the Milwaukee-Great Northern exceeds that 
of the Burlington-Northern Pacific, still the excess is not 
nearly so great as that which exists on the Milwaukee- 
Northern. Pacific as compared with the Burlington-Great 
Northern. The present fixed charges of the Milwaukee- 
Northern Pacific exceed those of the Burlington-Great 
Northern by over $17,000,000, whereas the Milwaukee-Great 
Northern interest exceeds that of the Burlington-Northern 
Pacific by but $8,300,000. If the Milwaukee-Northern: Pa- 
cific had been combined in 1921 and had retained all busi- 
ness the roads had separately and had secured $40,000,000 
additional operating revenue, besides saving over $10,000,- 
000 in economies, then and only then could it have earned 
a rate of return equal to that of the Burlington-Great 
Northern.” 

Walker D. Hines, who as counsel for the Great Northern 
cross-examined the Northern Pacific witnesses, said he would 
want some time to examine the effect of the various adjust- 
ments made,. but he pointed out that the tentative plan at- 
tempts to equalize some of these conditions by the inclusion 
of weak roads. 

W. W. Sullivan, assistant to the president of the Chicago 
Great Western, filed an exhibit giving the basic data desired 
by the commission but said he had no suggestions to offer 
and that the company is willing to accept any plan proposed 
by the commission, providing the rights of the owners are 
fully recognized. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasHINcTon, D. C. 

REIGHT CAR LOADING during the week ended January 13 
F set a new high record for this period of the year, con- 

tinuing the large increases over previous years that 
have been made for several weeks. The total was 873,251, 
an increase of 159,060 cars over the corresponding week of 
last year and of 157,396 over the corresponding week of 1921. 
Increases as compared with both the preceding years were 
shown in the loading of all classes of commodities and in 
all districts. 

The freight car shortage had been reduced during the 
period ended January 7 to 73,285, which included 30,895 
box cars and 34,243 coal cars. There was also a surplus 
of 20.426 cars. 








REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED 


SumMmary—ALL Districts, Compartson oF Totats THis Year, Last Year, Two Years Aco, WEEK Enprep Satturpay, January 13, 


Grain 
and 
grain Live 

Districts Year products stock Coal Coke 
eee 1923 9,556 3,854 57,754 3,016 
1922 8,129 3,494 39.966 1.762 
Be BTCC Te 1923 3,362 3,210 54,247 7,014 
; F 1922 2,493 3,403 42,825 3,428 
PD — ccietie denen 1923 210 98 21).076 488 
1922 244 75 20.863 197 
Sewer ccccess 1923 4,272 2,432 25,928 1,292 
1922 4,952 2,564 20,752 500 
Northwestern ..... . 1923 16,206 11,159 11,212 1,415 
1922 15,748 11,158 9,665 986 
Centralwestern . 1923 12.123 13,813 23,651 432 
1922 13,842 12.668 19.812 229 
Southwestern ...:...... 1923 5,305 2,934 5,818 138 
1922 5,176 2,489 4,081 110 
Total western districts.. 1923 33,634 27,906 40,681 1,985 
1922 34,766 26,315 33,558 1,325 
19723 51,034 37,500 198,686 13,795 
Total all r-ads.... » 922 49,694 35,851 157,964 7,212 
1921 45,485 35,165 182,796 10,363 
Increase ccompared...... 1922 1,340 1,649 40,722 6,583 
Decrease compared ...... 1922 eciaaek Sidahibinas > ceteaa otata mies 
Increase compared..... 1921 5,549 2,335 15,890 3,432 
Decrease compared..... !921  ...... Vaaie. Gears ) aaceo 
|) rer 1923 51,034 37,500 198,686 13,795 
Mh. TOeivet cers se4 1923 45,498 31,686 187.746 13,028 
bow. Dies or eukscteg ane 45,931 26.188 173,378 12,108 
AS Cs ads acueh tds é - 1922 50,802 30,934 181,325 13,243 
Dec. Winandalene soe can 192 51,004 39,148 198,510 13,226 


Compiled by the Car Service Division, American Railway Association. 
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Total revenue freight loaded 
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Forest Mdse Miscel- — 
products Ore | a laneous 1923 1922 1921 
5,543 2,399 55.057 71,896 errr Fen ee 
4,922 871 56,089 =. iS rae 172,814 163,799 
3,531 2,407 42,762 67,589 Ee Gticecni “stain 
2,470 1,248 40,315 er 138,414 150,007 
1,397 192 5,818 3,558 Se | “pede — aedmas 
1,124 22 5,168 ares 30,353 29,145 
23,283 1,592 36,690 40,786 i 2s, Se aa 
14,800 470 35,128 ee 108,129 108,800 
17,813 1,016 25,218 30,128 Beeee { tuseeees © cteeces 
14,199 353 23,841 () . Aree 98,689 96,261 
6,857 2,514 30.293 42.149 2d i Ae oe ee 
4,526 860 28,266 re ~ GRR ages 110,449 111,340 
10,208 643 15,415 25,482 8 ae aia re 
6,154 691 15,460 ‘fh Teer 55,343 56,503 
34,878 4,173 70,926 97,759 CS Aa ante 
24/879 1,904 67,867 73,867 secs s © 264,481 264,104 
68,632 10,763 211,253 281,588 Se, “veetae. co! © kaeers 
48,195 4,515 204.567 ae. anaes oo re 
44,614 9,679 178.031 I ee Bs eee 715,855 
20,437 6,248 6,686 75,395 .*  noeia®. | yeadewe 
24.018 1,084 33,222 71,866 Se "SO Weeabet —" cece 
68,63 10,763 211,252 281.588 873,251 714,191 715,855 
57.530 9,718 182,849 242.257 770,303 599,433 697 ,641 
44,913 8,175 177,624 222,883 Ravace 711,200 528,556 
58,696 8,941 217,256 rae re Gile wd 834,591 666,605 
60,102 10,748 224,450 | ee Sk8,.082 726,074 








Gasoline Rail Car Shows Good Fuel Economy 


Passenger Rail Car, Built Around Gramm-Bernstein 3-Ton 
Truck Chassis, Averages 12 Miles per Gallon 


NE OF THE PASSENGER gasoline rail cars on the 
() Middletown & Unionville is making what is believed 

to be the best record to date in fuel economy. This 
car averages well over 12 miles on a gallon of gasoline in- 
cluding a good deal of running about yards in low gear and 
reverse. The consumption of engine oil is from three to four 
gallons a month. 

The car, shown in the illustrations, is built around a 
Gramm-Bernstein 3-ton iruck chassis and, besides fuel 
economy, possesses a number of features of interest not 
usually found in railroad adaptations. This car was fur- 
nished by J. Blaine Worcester, Middletown, N. Y., who has 
been engaged in the conversion of motor trucks to rail uses 
for a number of years. Seats for 31 passengers are pro- 
vided, these being Heywood-Wakefield cross seats with rattan 


Reference to the close-up of the front of the car will dis- 
close a number of interesting points. The stock headlights 
of the motor truck are retained; the low position of these 
lights gives a clean-cut view of the entire right of way and, 
with the larger overhead light, makes night running safe. 
The original fenders are left in place to catch dirt and oil 
that would otherwise be thrown on the body by the truck 
wheels; in this form, they afford ample protection without 
being in the way when inspecting or chiagtecaa the truck, 
as is the case with the flat fenders usually put on such cars. 

A U. S. Army type of radiator guard is standard on all 
Gramm trucks. It is a protection sorely needed in railroad 
work, the radiator always being in an exposed position and a 
slight accident to it putting the car out of commission. A 
radiator shutter, operated from inside the car and a shield for 














Side and Close-Up Front Views of Gasoline Rail Car Which Is Giving Good Results on the Middletown and Unionville 


cushions. The body was locally built, intended to furnish 
maximum capacity and strength without excessive weight. 
Exhaust heating provides for the comfort of passengers dur- 
ing cold weather. The chassis is assembled entirely from 
standard motor truck units or stock parts made in the Gramm 
factory, with the exception of the frame which is made 
extra long to accommodate the long body. 

A Hinkley engine is used, of four-cylinder type with 41%4-in. 
by 5%-in. cylinders. It is governor-controlled between 1,250 
and 1,300 r.p.m. and the maximum speed of the pistons never 
exceeds 1,200 ft. per min. This results in prolonged life of 
all the wearing parts of the engine, in contradistinction from 
recent tendencies to run such engines at increasingly high 
speeds. Transmission gears have given considerable trouble 
in ordinary types of drive through drivers stripping teeth 
when changing speeds. In this transmission, there are no 
shifting gears and no bolts to loosen. The gears are always 
in mesh, and speeds are changed through rugged, four-jaw, 
positive-drive clutches. The transmission case is a heavy 
malleable iron casting with unusually well-proportioned 
bearings and shafts. The case is placed at the center of the 
car where it is far more accessible than when crowded against 
the engine, and such a location eliminates all possibility of 
the “whip” so common with long drive shafts. In this 


case there are two short shafts, one at each end of the case. 
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the back, are the means provided to obtain thermal efficiency 
under variable weather conditions. 

The leading truck is built up of shapes and has 2-in. 
axles running in Hyatt roller bearings. The bearings are 
mounted in oil and dust-proof housings, set in boxes, or 
cases, where they are free to swivel through a greater arc 
than ever required for track mis-alinement. M. C. B. type 
brake shoes and heads apply braking power to the front 
wheels by a novel arrangement. Three-inch I beams form 
the brake beams. At the center, these are, spread apart by a 
block which turns with the center bolt. This in turn is 
moved by an arm at its upper end, receiving movement from 
the original steering arm over the left front wheels. Power 
from the steering wheel thus applies the brakes through an 
arrangement which is ready to act no matter how the truck 
may be swivelled on a curve. A hollow center pin within the 
center bearings permits the use of the center bolt for braking 
purposes. 

The body bolster is fastened to the front springs by clips 
and takes the place of the axle of the motor truck. Spherical 
center bearings join the truck and body bolsters. Swing 
links are not provided and it is said that for a car of this 
size and weight they appear to be an unnecessary refine- 
ment as no uncomfortable lurching is noticeable at any speed. 
Worm-drive rear axles have not been extensively used on 
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gasoline cars but experience with this car indicates that they 
possess advantages in the way of durability and freedom 
from troubles besides the more theoretical advantages of 
smooth running and exclusion of dust. The reduction in 
speed at the axle is 4% to 1. 

At the time the photograph of the side of the car was taken 
sanders had not been applied, but four sand boxes have 
since been installed under the car seats, and these deliver 
sand to both sides of the drivers. The driver controls the 
supply of sand by levers under his seat. Half-size M. C. B. 
type couplers are attached to the rear cross member of the 
frames of each of the gasoline cars on this road, and cars 
are frequently coupled. together to form a two-car train, the 
rear car in either direction becoming the trailer. 

Referring to the interior view it is evident that the driver 














Interior View Showing Controls and Heating Arrangement 


can obtain an unobstructed view of the track ahead. The con- 
venience of controls and instruments is also apparent. To 
show the inside unobstructed, the driver’s seat was lifted 
from its sockets, the floor covering turned back, and the 
screen removed from the large hole H in the foot board. Re- 
moval of this screen exposes the engine exhaust line, around 
which a sheet metal stove, or collector, is built, heating the 
air, which passes through a short pipe ‘ending at the foot 
board and is delivered into the car body. Motion of the 
car carries the heated air where most desired and this method 
of warming the interior has proved satisfactory. Ammeter 
and oil pressure gauges are shown on the dash. The moto- 
meter M on the radiator top gives warning of an over-heated 
motor. At the extreme left is the gasoline gauge G connected 
with the 30-gal. tank. 

Three brake connections are shown. The 18-in. wheel in 
front applies the front truck brakes. The right-hand foot 
pedal is the service brake on the rear wheels, and the long 
lever at the right is the emergency, or set, brake, acting on 
the rear wheel drums. Attached to the brake column, below 
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the wheel is the two-way switch, controlling the electric brake 
which is so connected to the service brake that either foot or 
electric power may be used. 

The electric brake system used is that of the Automatic 
Electric Brake Company. It is not a magnetic brake. On 
making an application, a small current from the storage bat- 
tery turns a motor connected to a screw which is, in turn, 
connected with a floating lever in the car’s brake system. The 
brakes are applied or released almost instantly but if it is 
desired to leave them set, the switch handle is left in central 
position, when the brakes will stay on indefinitely. The 
holding power is that of a screw, hence there is no loss or 
leakage if the car is left with brakes set. 

Conditions on the Middletown & Unionville are typical 
of those for which gasoline cars are installed. There are 15 
miles extending from Middletown through a farming coun- 
try with four small villages. The population is about 200 
per mile. Shoppers and school children constitute a majority 
of the passengers carried. Bus lines have been run through 
the same region but the rail cars are slowly but surely starv- 
ing them out. In November, 1922, the Gramm car made 
107 round trips of 30 miles each. It consumed 251 gals. 
of gasoline in that time, making almost 13 miles to a gallon. 
There were carried in that time 1,981 paying and 198 non- 
paying passengers. Practically no repairs were required 
and there were no labor charges other than the salaries of 
the driver and -the conductor. 

November is a poor month for riding. Christmas shoppers 
more than doubled the traffic in December, but with no in- 
crease in operating expense except for gasoline. The past 
December was the most severe on this line of any in several 
years in the matter of sleet and snow and running under 
these conditions the gasoline consumption dropped to 10 
miles per gallon. 

The weight of this car, light, is 8,700 lb., or a dead weight 
of only 281 lb. per passenger. The maximum speed is 29 
m.p.h. which the engine is able to maintain without distress 
on the heaviest grades on high gear. 


oo - ~ o- 








On the Vosse Railway, Norway 
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Water Treatment Justified by Results Secured 


Papers Presented Before Western Society of Engineers 
Demonstrate Advantages of Scientific Methods 


HE ADVANCE in the art of water treatment and the 
progress being made in its application on the rail- 
roads were portrayed effectively in two papers pre- 
sented before the Western Society of Engineers, Chicago, on 
January 22. The first of these was a paper by C. H. Koy], 
engineer of water service, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
Chicago, who presented a general aspect of the subject of 
water treatment with special reference to results secured on 
the Great Northern and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
The second paper, by W. C. Smith, mechanical superintend- 
ent, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Mo., related primarily to 
the form of organization set up on that road as a means of 
securing the greatest benefit from the installation of water 
treating equipment. Abstracts of these two papers follow: 


Economics of Water Service 
for Railway Locomotives 


By C. H. Koyl 
Engineer Water Service, Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, 
Chicago 


The average freight train costs about one dollar per 
minute to operate, of which the coal and the wages of the 
train and engine crew comprises 20 cents, the maintenance 
of the roadway, track and buildings 20 cents, the mainte- 
nance of locomotive and cars 40 cents, and the men employed 
along the line 20 cents. Knowing that the delay of a train 
cannot cost less than 20 cents per minute, let us consider 
the case of a regular water station out of water for one day, 
due to the breakdown of a pump or a pumping engine, the 
freezing of a river suction, the bursting of a pipe, or any 
other cause. The damage is principally in the delay to 
trains and it grows with the density of traffic. It varies 
from place to place according to conditions, but if the lack 
of water necessitates one engine cutting loose and running 
for water and thus causes one train to lose one hour, the 
immediate loss is $14. If the trouble occurs where it delays 
ten trains one hour each, the immediate loss is $120, and 
if it happens on a busy line with 30 trains per day, the 
immediate loss is not merely $360 but probably three times 
that much from the tying up of traffic. The prevention of 
such losses depends on the eternal vigilance of competent 
attendants and, at specially important places, on duplication 
of equipment. A study of the probable delays in case of a 
breakdown will determine the justifiable expenditure for 
extra equipment for any water station. 

In the matter of the location of these water tanks, the 
mistake is. sometimes made of placing the tank in a sag 
because the creek is there. It costs a little more to run the 
discharge pipe up the hill and a little more to pump the 
water up the hill, but the extra cost is so small compared 
to the continuous waste of money in starting heavy trains 
from the sag that there is no justification for the practice. 

Occasionally the use of water cars is urged as a substitute 
for an expensive water plant, because on nearly all railroads 
there are points, mostly on branch lines, where a supply of 
20,000 to 25,000 gal. of water per day is necessary because 
of the distance to the next station on each side, but where 
water is so difficult to get that an equipment to supply even 
20,000 gal. per day would cost as much as a large main line 
water station. No one feels like authorizing such an expen- 
diture on a branch line with only one passenger train and 
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one freight train each way per day, and it is customary to 
run a water car on each freight and sometimes an extra 
engine tender on each passenger train between the two near- 
est water stations on each side, say 50 miles apart. The 
cost of operating these .water cars is usually considered a 
small matter because at worst each of them merely displaces 
one car on each train, but in such a computation many items 
are omitted. I have found the cost of such a water car equip- 
ment for such a branch line to be as high’as $800 per month 
in winter in the northern half of the country. In two cases 
I have had careful accounts kept of the cost of maintaining 
and operating such a set of water cars, one of which is as 
follows: 


Cost oF Runninc Water Cars FoR One YEAR 


Due to Shortage of Water at Two Adjoining Water Stations on a Branch Line 








Cost of hauling water cars at 10 cents per car mile.............+ $6,221.60 
Cost of Gkivn Gwitelitas Ot CErMNOlE.. «osc ic occ icc bs Oe ete meens 390.00 
Maintenance of water Cars.......esscereceees 6 bo alese eS sia eiee ees 892.89 
Equipping engines with steam heat and connections...........++. 300.56 
Delays from filling cars and switching en route........ PRESS t 0:0.0 972.90 
Coal consumed en route and in stationary boilers, heating water 
Fe GR EE AS eT a ee Rr ee 667.80 
Delays to rotary snow plow acceunt running for water........... 348.81 
WORE NE 6 coed one nb 6646046 60sec wen eee eesareee $9,794.56 
3,110,800 ton miles used in hauling water cars for which revenue 
freight might have been hauled, had water cars not been neces- 
ante Cat SE.50 per 1.000 GTB). ooss sine wv vbcenseawws ecueney 7,777.50 
CR NED Soe atkins oasd ote cd vareheee ate eens $17,572.06 


These figures show a cost of $800 per month, or 16 cents 
per water-car-mile, if the water car does not displace a 
revenue car, and nearly $1,500 per month, or 28 cents per 
water-car-mile, if the water car does displace a revenue car. 
In either case it costs more than the interest, depreciation 
and expense of operating two $20,000 water plants. This is 
sufficient to show something of the value of a continuous 
supply of locomotive water at convenient points. 


It Is Important to Consider Quality 


But on the subject of water quality less is known although 
our experience is growing rapidly. The impurities in water 
which trouble boilers are principally three. In the coal mine 
country many of the streams are polluted with sulphuric acid 
which destroys the metal of the boiler; in the great central 
plain between the mountain ranges the waters of most rivers 
and practically all wells contain limestone in solution, which 
makes water hard and deposits scale in the boiler; in the 
country for a few hundred miles east of the Rockies, where 
rainfall is light and rivers are scarce, all well water is 
heavily charged with sodium salts and the sluggish streams 
and stagnant ponds are full of the products of decaying 
vegetation, sometimes acid and destructive of iron, and some- 
times mere slimes which prevent the escape of steam in the 
boiler and cause foaming. 

In 1870, long before there was a water treating plant in 
this country, the American Railway Master Mechanics’ As- 
sociation began a careful study of the greater cost of oper- 
ating locomotives in a hard water district than in a soft 
water district, and in 1873 published the results. They 
found that between the average boiler of the soft water dis- 
tricts of New England and the average boiler of the plains 
there was an annual difference in the coal bill (at $2.50 per 
ton) of $340 per locomotive; in boiler repairs, of $360, and 
in boiler cleaning, of $50, or a total difference of $750 per 
locomotive per year. The locomotive of today evaporates 
about four times as much water as the locomotive of 1870, 
so that these figures applied today would amount to $3,000 
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per locomotive per year for extra washing, repairs and coal 
due to the use of average bad water. But the prices of coal 
and labor are higher now and it is probable that the average 
figures today are not less than $4,500 per engine per year. 

A fairly accurate comparison which was made four years 
ago between engines on the West Coast and on the plains 
showed an average difference slightly above $4,000; so that 
it is reasonably safe to say that on any railroad the number 
of engines working in average hard water, multiplied by 
4,000, will give the approximate number of dollars lost yearly 
in the items mentioned, for the want of suitable boiler water. 

It is the experience also that, in addition to savings in 
coal and boiler repairs, there is marked improvement in 
economy of operation when boilers no longer leak on the 
road. A locomotive served with first-class water can do al- 
most twice as much work per hour as when served with 
ordinary water, because, with a boiler which is likely to 
start leaking any moment, it is not wise to take a tonnage 
train nor to take chances on a close meet; while, with a 
reliable boiler, the chances vanish, and the engineman takes 
the load and makes the time. 

On the Great Northern in 1914, a water treating plant 
was built at every water station on the main line in Montana 
for a distance of 420 miles. Because February is the hardest 
month for railroading in that part of the country, a careful 
comparison was made between the month of February, 1915, 
and the same month of 1914. It happened that the two 
months were much alike in weather. In February, 1914, the 
average load per train was 1,364 gross tons, and in Febru- 
ary, 1915, 1,881 tons, an increase of 38 per cent; and the 
average running time over a division (including delays) 
had been cut down from 14 hours to 10 hours. When that 
is calculated, it shows that against 100 ton-miles in 1914, 
the same engines hauled 193 ton-miles in 1915, or nearly 
double the work. 


The Saving from Water Treatment 
Is $1,000 Per Mile of Road 


I was never able to compute the exact value of the im- 
provement in service, but my best estimate was a saving 
of $1,000 per mile of road per year where there was an 
average of 10 trains per day. That this is not too high an 
estimate is indicated by the following report from another 
road. In 1908, the El Paso & Southwestern abandoned deep 
well waters along 129 miles of track and supplied mountain 
water through a pipe line 180 miles long built at a cost of 
$700,000. The report of the chief engineer states that in 
less than two years the pipe line was paid for by the savings 
on the 128 miles of railroad, which means a saving of 
$2,700 per mile per year. The average of the original waters 
along that 128 miles was worse than the average in use by 
the railroads of the country and the mountain water which 
was substituted was better than the average treated water. 
But the illustration proves that the estimate of $1,000 per 
mile per year is easily within bounds. 

Some years ago the American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation measured the damage done to locomotive boilers per 
pound of scale deposited from hard waters. It considered 
only repairs and fuel, taking no account of the time saved 
in washing or in turning engines in the roundhouse, or of 
the saving of time on the road. It measured the repairs and 
fuel of two similar engines, one fed with water seven grains 
per gal. hard and the other with water 21 grains hard, and 
the difference between them was considered to be the damage 
done by a water 14 grains hard. When this was divided by 
the number of pounds of scale deposited, it gave seven cents 
per pound of scale as the damage done in repairs and extra 
fuel. This was in 1913. when coal was taken at $2 per ton 
and labor rates were low. At the prices of today the corre- 
sponding cost is 13 cents per pound of scale. 

The Missouri Pacific, which has a long line of water 
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treating plants, reports annually in these terms and shows 
very striking savings. Other roads are engaged in water 
purification for locomotives, some of these quite extensively. 


Recent Results on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


In 1920, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul began the 
installation of water treating plants on the tracks east, west 
and south of Mitchell, S. D., where the water is very bad. 
We had had for some years a water treating plant at Mitchell, 
and one at Sioux City, and on the road had used all the 
anti-scale compound the boilers could carry; but in spite of 
all that had been done, the service was poor and expensive. 
On each engine district there were continuous boiler leaking 
and failures on the road every week; every boiler spent about 
two months in the shop every year, and averaged about 
$2,000 per year in heavy boiler repairs. 

It is now two years since the first of the new plants were 
put in operation. Since then not one of the boilers using 
treated water exclusively has gone to the shop for boiler 
repairs. Because a successful effort was made to reduce the 
careless use of coal on the road not all the coal saving can 
be attributed to the treated water and my only means of 
determining this amount is to deduct from the total saving 
a percentage equal to that on adjoining divisions. 

It was noted quite early that, whereas the division of 678 
miles was saving 4,000 tons of coal per month, the 130 
miles which was completely treated was saving three-quarters 
of the total, and the 548 miles of untreated water only one- 
quarter of the total. It was remarked also that about half 
the water treated on this 130 miles of east-and-west line 
was taken by engines of north-and-south lines crossing it; 
so that the good accomplished by the treated water did not 
all show on the record of the 130 miles, nor even on this 
division, but on adjoining divisions. And since the north- 
and-south engines which took water also took coal, our rec- 
ord of coal saved on this section of road was probably not 
more than half of the coal saved by the water treated there. 


Largest Economies Occur in Winter 


As the months went by, we found that the winter savings 
were far in excess of the summer savings, evidently because, 
with untreated water, the boiler failures and delays along 
the road were much worse in cold weather than in warm. 
As against the previous year, the freight trains carried 100 
tons more load, each, and there was saved an average of 60 
lb. of coal per thousand gross ton-miles, which was about 
25 per cent. More than half of this was saved during the 
winter and out of it an allowance must be made for the 
general saving along the line. 

There was a marked improvement in the service and in 
its cost; but the strike disturbances of last summer destroyed 
the continuity of the record so that only a rough approxi- 
mation can be made. On the 400 miles of. treated water 
line the results were approximately uniform and the 130 
miles referred to, running east from Mitchell to Sanborn 
was selected for close study. The figures given are what 
remain after making all reasonable deductions mentioned 
above for the general improvement in service which followed 
the return of the roads to individual control, and after 
separating the accounts of this 130 miles from the accounts 
of the division as a. whole. 

On the 14 engines operating on this line, at least $28,000 
per year is being saved in heavy repairs and at least $12,000 
in running repairs, or a total of $40,000 per year in repair 
bills. On the same 14 engines, 600 tons of coal per month 
is being saved, which, at $4 per ton, amounts to $29,000 


_ per year. This is a total of $69,000 per year saved in re- 


pairs and fuel. The other savings due entirely to treated 
water amount to at least $5,000 per month, or $60,000 per 
year. 

This makes a yearly minimum saved of $129,000 due to 
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the change from bad boiler water to good on a strip of road 
130 miles long, where the water treating plants which effected 
the change cost $90,000 for construction and where the cost 
= treating the water is 12 cents per thousand gallons, or 

,200 per year for the amount uaed on this part of the 
pa ’s line. 

In addition to improved service on that 130 miles, and a 
reduction of $129,000 in operating expense, we have also 
released 3 of the 14 engines, whose construction cost was 
more than that of the water treating plants. And what is 
true on the 130 miles is true all over the treated water dis- 
trict. Water treating plants repay more than their construc- 
tion cost in a few weeks by the release of engines and by 
increasing the speed and value of cars, and thereafter con- 
tinue their good work by maintaining the efficiency of the 
rolling stock that is left. 


Missouri Pacific Secures 


Excellent Results 
By W. C. Smith 


Mechanical Superintendent, Missouri Pacific, St. Mo. 


The experience of the past year has demonstrated clearly 
and beyond question the great advantage of careful attention 
to the quality of locomotive boiler water supply. It is rec- 
ognized that the question of proper water supply is an 
individual problem in each instance. The Missouri Pacific, 
after experience with many varieties of proprietary com- 
pounds and also soda ash, adopted a constructive program 
for the improvement of the quality of its water supply by 
the elimination of the largest possible amount of impurities 
before turning the water into its locomotives. These experi- 
ences are not intended as representing recommendations for 
universal practice, but are submitted as information and it 
is probable that they may prove of benefit in suggesting 
a method which has effected large economy and materially 
assisted in the improvement of locomotive operation and 
maintenance. 

The Missouri Pacific system operates over approximately 
7,500 miles of railroad. It taps nine states extending from 
the Mississippi west through the plains of western Kansas 
to the Rocky mountains and from the Missouri river south 
through the Ozarks of Arkansas and the bayous of Louisiana. 
The characteristics of the water supply sources vary from 
the best to among the worst in the country. Water supply 
problems include the handling of the coal mine waters in 
Illinois, the muddy waters of the Missouri, the gyp and 
alkali waters of the Kansas plains, the salt waters from oil 
fields and the soft soda waters from southern deep wells. 
With such variety in the quality of water supplies the marked 
difference in effect upon engine performance and operation 
was noticed early. Trouble from scale with consequent leak- 
ing and short life of flues and fire boxes on bad water dis- 
tricts was a problem of the first importance. Various 
compounds and soda ash were tried out as internal treat- 
ments, but in most cases they resulted in an increase in 
foaming and involved the road in such heavy expense for 
a careful follow-up system, that it was decided to place 
reliance on more careful and reliable methods. 


First Plant Built in 1905 


Complete water softening plants were first installed in 
1905. The terminals at Little Rock, Ark., Kansas City, Mo., 
Hoisington, Kan., and Wichita and Pueblo, Colo., were 
equipped and a number of intermediate stations between 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., and St. Louis and Bush, IIl.; also be- 
tween Kansas City and Pueblo, about 32 stations in all. A 
summary for the year 1909 developed the following: Water 
treated, 312,234,000 gal.; scale removed, 591,000 lb. Com- 
pared to 1905, there was a 44.7 per cent reduction in engine 
failures due to leaky flues, etc., and also a reduction of 33.3 
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per cent in boiler maintenance and consequent increase in 
net tons handled per mile. 

In view of these results and‘the large return on the invest- 
ment, an appropriation was made for 18 additional plants 
to be installed in the bad water district west of Kansas City. 
Up to this time, the entire supervision for all plants had 
been centered at St. Louis, but it was found that the distance 
severely interfered with the obtaining of efficient and regular 
results, so in 1910 traveling chemists with small laboratories 
were located at Kansas City and Little Rock, these being 
central and convenient headquarters. This arrangement 
worked out very well and excellent results were obtained. 

In 1917, eight additional plants were installed on the 
district between Hoisington and Pueblo, which completed the 
treating equipment at all water stations on this territory. 
The results obtained were so definite and satisfactory that 
the district from Kansas City to Omaha was similarly 
equipped in 1919 and 1920. Since that year the develop- 
ment has been continuing steadily until there are now 81 
softening plants (including nine soda ash plants) in service 
and six additional plants are under construction. Of the 
total of 81 softening plants in service, 36 are of the inter- 
mittent type and 45 of the continuous type. Hydrated lime 
and soda ash are used for the removal of objectionable mat- 
ter in supplies, except at the nine soda ash plants where 
treatment consists only in the removal of the incrusting 
sulphates. 

The cost of chemicals used in treatment varies from 1.2 
to 13.3 cents per thousand gallons depending on the quality 
of the raw water; an average cost is approximately four cents. 
The total average cost of treatment, including cost of chem- 
icals, operation of plant, depreciation and supervision is 
approximately nine cents per thousand gallons. Installation 
costs for plants will vary over a considerable range, from 
$75 for the conversion of a roadside tank into a soda ash 
plant, to $22,000—the cost of some of the patented softening 
plants now on the market. An average cost for installations 
in use on this system is approximately $4,000. 


Large Savings Effected 


With the installation of six or eight more plants at some 
of the points of greatest consumption, it is expected that the 
quality of water on the Missouri Pacific will be very well 
in hand. Statistics for 1922 will show that there are 387 
water stations in service. Approximately 7,000,000,000 gal. 
were supplied, of which 6,000,000,000 gal. were used for 
steam purposes. Of this amount, 2,400,000,000 was softened 
and approximately 5,000,000 lb. of scale removed which 
would otherwise have gone into the boilers, causing scale 
and its attendant troubles. It is estimated that a saving of 
70,000 tons of coal was effected in 1922 by keeping this 
insulating coating from forming on the tubes and sheets. 
The saving in boiler maintenance, engine time and in re- 
duced engine failures has also been very large. It is esti- 
mated that the net saving, after subtracting the cost of treat- 
mént, will be in the neighborhood of $500,000, although the 
investment in treating facilities does not exceed $300,000. 
The intangible benefits such as the improved morale of the 
forces and the greater reliability of the power are. factors 
which have also benefited greatly by these facilities but can- 
not be reduced to dollars and cents. 

The following may be of interest, as being largely at- 
tributable to water softening: 

Reduction in en- 


gine failures due 
to boiler troubles 


Reduction in 
boiler work 


Increased life of 
flues and fire boxes 


Little Rock district..... 150 per cent 45 per cent 40 per cent 
Kansas City district..... 200 per cent 55 per cent 30 per cent 
Wichita district........ 300 per cent 5 per cent 85 per cent 
Hoisingten district...... 300 per cent 65 per cent 70 per cent 
Falls City district....... 100 per cent 40 per cent 30 per cent 


An interesting feature was brought out on our Colorado 
division which runs from Hoisington, Kan., to Pueblo, Colo., 
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338 miles, and is divided into two engine districts at Horace. 
Before water treatment it was necessary to take out a “V” 
of flues every four to six months and clean out the scale, and 
to renew the entire set after 10 or 12 months’ service. The 
flues in locomotive boilers are now run from 30 to 42 months. 
Instead of 4-in. scale on the flues when they are removed 
there is less than 1/16-in. scale. An engine running on one 
district could not work on another without several weeks of 
bad leaky troubles but engines are now operated through 
from Hoisington to Pueblo without any difficulty. 

On the district between Kansas City and Omaha, we 
formerly experienced considerable trouble with leaky stay- 
bolts, making it necessary to hold an engine for staybolt 
inspection and repairs about three days per month. Since 
the complete treatment of water supplies was put into effect 
we have practically eliminated the leaky staybolts and en- 
gines can be returned to service in much less time. 

As an example of water treating results for stationary 
boilers at our Sedalia, Mo., power plant, where water is 
treated for five Babcock and Wilcox double-deck water tube 
boilers of 275 hp. each, about 650 of the 840 four-inch tubes 
were in service 12 years, using treated water. The raw 
water here contains about 20 grains per gallon of incrusting 
matter or nearly three pounds per 1,000 gal. and with its 
use untreated, tube failures were frequent and the scale 
heavy and very hard. 

Many such individual instances can be cited but it is 
probable that any other railroad, which has given careful 
attention to its water problems, can do likewise. In fact, 
although we cannot say our scale troubles have been elim- 
inated, they have been materially reduced. Also although 
engine failures from leaking have not been entirely elim- 
inated, it is a fact that they are becoming very rare. 

A factor which must be given attention in the correction 
of water supplies is the matter of organization and super- 
vision. The best and most expensive apparatus will not give 
results unless operated correctly and regularly. If a water 
treating plant is not run properly it is worse than useless. 
Not only is the investment a loss but expected results are 
not secured and the entire plan is discredited. Only by 
careful and systematic organization and by placing definite 
responsibility, can good results be secured. The methods 
which have been established and worked out for taking care 
of these facilities on the Missouri Pacific are as follows: 

The water supply supervision is centered in the engineer- 
ing department, an engineer of water service being placed 
in direct charge. Small laboratories in charge of traveling 
chemists have been installed at Little Rock, Kansas City 
and Osawatomie, Kan. Samples of both raw and treated 
water are sent from each treating plant. to the designated 
laboratory on each Wednesday and Saturday where tests are 
made promptly and reports are furnished to all concerned. 
Any indication of unfavorable tests results in an inspection 
of the plant on the ground. The treatments are governed 
largely by the inspection of conditions in boilers and the 
chemical tests are made to assure water being maintained 
in a condition found to be most favorable. The traveling 
chemists in the course of their inspection, consult freely with 
operating officers, general and division master mechanics, 
roundhouse and boiler foremen and others interested and 
any complaint is taken care of without delay. The engineer 
of water service and general boiler inspector co-operate with 
each other and all concerned. In this manner water troubles 
are adjusted and minimized. 

A point which is always brought up in a discussion of 
water treatment is the question of foaming. It is a fact 


that as a general rule when a water softening plant is put 
in service considerable foaming complaint results. This is 
also more or less true when an engine is transferred from 
one district with one quality of water to another with differ- 
ent water. 


In most cases, this trouble stops after a few 
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weeks. We have had some foaming trouble on the Missouri 
Pacific but with the use of an anti-foaming preparation, 
which is essentially a weak acid emulsion of castor oil made 
up by our chemical department, this trouble has been kept 
at a minimum. 

The chief difficulty encountered with boiler waters at 
present is pitting and corrosion. The solution of this prob- 
lem is still under study to determine the cause more exactly, 
but in this connection it can be said that while our present 
system of treatment has not eliminated this trouble, the 
improvement in conditions has been very marked. 

In summarizing, permit me to emphasize again the im- 
portance of careful and conscientious study of water supply 
problems by a specially trained organization. This, to- 
gether with close co-operation between the water service, op- 
erating and mechanical departments, will insure remarkable 
and satisfactory results and economies. Our experiences on 
the Missouri Pacific, where treating plants have been in- 
stalled and properly supervised, have proven conclusively 
that these results can be accomplished. 


Illinois Central Preparing 


to Build Big Cut-off 


NE OF THE LARGEST engineering projects undertaken 
() by a railway in recent years is the construction of a 
new single track line by the Illinois Central from 
Edgewood, IIl., to Fulton, Ky., a distance of 168.6 miles. 
This line will be in the nature of a main line cut-off, shorten- 
ing the distance between Fulton and Edgewood by 22 miles. 
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The Relation of the New Line to the Old 


It will also afford a reduction in grades from a maximum of 
1.2 per cent on the existing main line to a maximum of 0.3 
per cent and in addition will eliminate heavy curvature 
A distinctive feature of the line will be a tangent 60 miles 
long extending from Edgewood south to Akin, where a con- 
nection will be made through Benton with the coal mining 
district of southern Illinois. From Akin the line will extend 
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generally southward to Metropolis where the Ohio River 
will be crossed by means of the Metropolis bridge, in which 
the Illinois Central has acquired a joint interest with the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis. 

The project is primarily the culmination of efforts to re- 
lieve congestion on the existing main line, which crosses 
the Ozark mountains and runs directly through the southern 
Illinois coal fields, which are largely served by the Illinois 
Central. Although this line is double-tracked throughout 
with three tracks for a part of the distance, it is taxed to its 
capacity, the coal business originating in the vicinity and 
the consequent switching required having so increased as to 
interfere seriously with the movement of the heavy trunk 
line business, a large part of which is fruit and other perish- 
ables, requiring high speed movement. The new line elimi- 
nates the necessity of building additional third track, revis- 
ing alinement and grades and improving terminal facilities, 
all of which it was estimated would cost more and be less 
satisfactory than the plan adopted. 

A collateral feature which entered into the consideration 
of the new line was the desirability of providing a shorter 
haul for a large volume of coal mined in southern Illinois 
and moving to Chicago. The advantage of securing this 
shorter haul, it is estimated, in itself justifies the building of 
the new line from Akin to Edgewood. Another feature 
which also entered into the plan was the desirability of in- 
creasing the capacity and otherwise improving conditions on 
the line from Fulton, Ky., to Louisville, Ky., over which a 
heavy business is also handled. The new line will cost in 
the neighborhood of $15,000,000. 


Controversy Over 
Central Pacific Settled 


WasHIncrTon, D. C. 


RACTICALLY ALL OPPOSITION to the Southern Pacific’s 

application for authority to acquire the Central Pacific 

was withdrawn when the case came before the full 
membership of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
argument on January 19. Instead of presenting arguments 
on the merits of the case, which had caused an acrimonious 
controversy between the Southern Pacific and the Union Pa- 
cific, in which a large number of the shippers and business 
men’s organizations and State authorities of the West had 
taken sides, the time was devoted to a discussion of the 
proposed conditions to be imposed in case the commission’s 
decision is favorable to the application, which were sub- 
mitted to the parties in the case in a letter from Chairman 
Meyer of the Commission on January 3, as reported last 
week. The Union Pacific announced its readiness to with- 
draw its opposition if these conditions were made a part of 
the order and a general acquiescence in this plan was ex- 
pressed by all interests except the Oregon railroad commis- 
sion, which is attempting to make use of this opportunity to 
secure the building of more railroads in Oregon by insist- 
ing on a condition in the order requiring the Southern Pa- 
cific to allow joint use over a proposed extension of the 
Central Pacific’s line into Oregon, known as the Natron 
cut-off, to railroads that shall build across Oregon from east 
of the mountains in order to give them entrance into the 
Willamette Valley and to coast points. 

The proposed conditions are designed to secure for the 
future complete equality of rates and service via the Central 
Pacific’s Ogden gateway and the Portland and El Paso gate- 
way, thus removing the Union Pacific’s objection to Southern 
Pacific control of the Central Pacific on the ground that it 
would give the Southern Pacific an opportunity to subordi- 
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nate the Ogden route in favor of its Southern route. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has not yet announced 
whether it will approve the Southern Pacific’s application, 
but the discussion before the commission was based on the 
assumption that the commission would issue such an order 
subject to the conditions outlined. None of the representa- 
tives of the shippers that had testified at the hearing made 
an appearance at the argument, but their views had been ex- 
pressed in letters and telegrams to the commission. 

It is understood that the plan was proposed to the com- 
mission by the Southern Pacific after the assent of the Union 
Pacific had been obtained and it was then submitted to the 
various intervenors in the case in the form of the notice from 
the commission on January 3 that it had been suggested to it 
for specific consideration in case it decided favorably on the 
Southern Pacific application. Any order from the commis- 
sion, however, will be submitted to the courts, as the Supreme 
Court has ordered a separation of the Southern Pacific and 
the Central Pacific under the Sherman law. 

F. H. Wood, commerce counsel of the Southern Pacific, 
said that the Southern Pacific had seen most of the replies 
sent to the commission in response to the notice of January 3 
and that their tenor appears to be general acquiescence in 
the suggestions except in a few instances where additional 
conditions or modifications of the conditions had been sug- 
gested and that he was prepared to say that the entry of an 
order under the conditions suggested would be acceptable to 
the Southern Pacific. Chairman Meyer said that a later 
telegram had been received from the Chicago Association of 
Commerce cancelling its previous telegram and stating that 
it is now in accord with the provisions of the commission’s 
memorandum. Commissioner Potter said, however, that the 
previous telegram of January 16, which took the position that 
the plan had still left the possibility of Southern Pacific 
control of the Central Pacific being used to the detriment 
of connections other than the Union Pacific at Ogden and 
Salt Lake City, had left an impression on his mind that had 
not been removed by the second telegram and that he would 
not be willing to sign an order deliberately discriminating 
against the other lines. Mr. Wood replied that a similar 
objection had been made by St. Louis but that in his opinion 
the Central Pacific route would be open to all connections. 

The replies indicate, Mr. Wood continued, that there is 
now no dissent to the proposal that the Central Pacific re- 
main in the control of the Southern Pacific; the principal 
objection was that of the Union Pacific, which took the 
position that such control would deprive it of the rights it 
claimed under the Pacific railroad acts and would put it in 
the power of the Southern Pacific to subordinate the Ogden 
route in favor of the E] Paso route, to the detriment not only 
of the Union Pacific but of other connections primarily 
dependent upon the Ogden route. The proposed conditions 
meet this objection by insuring equality of rates, time and 
service over these two routes, he said, because they completely 
protect the Union Pacific in its rights acquired by the Pacific 
railroad acts as well as the public interest in the Ogden 
route and prevent the Southern Pacific from subordinating 
the Ogden route in any way to the El Paso route. They are 
also designed to prevent the Southern Pacific from under- 
taking to neutralize the effect by solicitation to prevent the 
normal flow of traffic which would seek the Ogden route 
under an equality of opportunity. Mr. Wood added that of 
course the shipper is in no way deprived of his legal right 
to route his freight. That the plan is in the public interest 
as well as in the interest of the Southern ‘Pacific and the 
Union Pacific is demonstrated, he said, by the attitude in 
which the public has received the proposal. 

When Commissioner Eastman asked what would be the 
effect of a violation of any of the conditions Mr. Wood said 
that it would be within the power of the commission to 
withdraw its authorization and revoke the lease. Returning 
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to the suggestions made by the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, Mr. Wood: said that the only other line involved is 
the Denver & Rio Grande and that it is admitted that the 
same time cannot be made via this route as via the Union 
Pacific, but there is nothing in the proposed order which 
would permit of discrimination against the Denver & Rio 
Grande or any other connection at Ogden or Salt Lake City 
and transcontinental rates are now and probably always will 
be the same via the Union Pacific and the Denver & Rio 
Grande. 

On behalf of the Oregon commission, John E. Benton, 
general solicitor of the National Association of Railway and 
Utilities Commissioners, asked Mr. Wood how the plan 
takes care of the objection made by the Oregon commission. 
Mr. Wood replied that it does not take care of it at all. Mr. 
Benton then presented the position of the Oregon commis- 
sion, which urges that a condition should be attached to the 
order requiring the Southern Pacific to allow joint use over 
the proposed Natron cut-off. Mr. Benton said that “the 
treaty of peace proposed and apparently agreed to seems to 
please everyone except the Oregon commission,” and he 
described the large areas in Oregon “where the whistle of 
the locomotive is never heard” and through which the com- 
mission fears that east and west lines that have been pro- 
posed will not be built unless the Southern Pacific is com- 
pelled to give them joint use of its proposed north and south 
line. 

Paul D. Cravath, appearing for the Missouri Pacific and 
the Denver & Rio Grande, said that both roads are deeply 
concerned in the Ogden gateway being kept open to all 
eastern connections but that they have been satisfied that 
such is the expectation and the purpose both of the Southern 
Pacific and the commission. He assumed that the commis- 
sion would retain full liberty to deal with any question that 
may arise from time to time between the Southern Pacific 
and its eastern connections. He said that the protest formerly 
made by these companies was due to a misunderstanding. 

F. W. M. Cutcheon, for the Western Pacific, also ex- 
pressed entire agreement with the plan, saying the Southern 
Pacific had met its objections by promising to provide for 
joint rates and through routes to points on the Western 
Pacific on the same basis as to points on the Central Pacific. 

H. A. Scandrett, commerce counsel for fhe Union Pacific, 
said that the Union Pacific had opposed the Southern Pacific 
application because its rights under the Pacific railroad acts 
and its interest in the Central Pacific route had been dis- 
regarded and because it felt that it would be a great menace 
to the Union Pacific in the future if the application were 
granted without conditions. The conditions proposed, he 
said, do not go to the full extent that would be justified by 
the Pacific railroad acts but are a substantial recognition of 
its rights and he was authorized to say that if the commission 
will grant the application with those conditions the Union 
Pacific would not only withdraw any objection but it would 
hope that the commission would under those conditions grant 
the application. 

It is conceded, he said, that since the Supreme Court 
decision there is no control of the Central Pacific and it is 
the purpose of the application to acquire lawful control. It 
follows that the commission must pass on the application as 
it would if there were no control in fact. The commission 
would, therefore, in his opinion, be forced to the conclusion 
that the control could only be approved in such a way that 
the rights of the public as well as those of the Union Pacific 
shall be adequately safeguarded and that that is the function 
of the conditions. They only impose in specific terms upon 
the Southern Pacific the things that the law requires of the 
Southern Pacific under the Pacific railroad acts. They also 
meet in very large part one of the principal reasons why the 
Supreme Court condemned the Southern Pacific control, by 
providing assurance that the Southern Pacific will not sub- 
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ordinate the Ogden route to the El Paso route. They insure 
a co-operative effort of the Southern Pacific to work with 
the Union Pacific on traffic through the Ogden route, al- 
though the Union Pacific will still be met with the active 
solicitation of the Southern Pacific’s connections from El 
Paso to New Orleans. While the controversy over the case 
had been quite acrimonious, Mr. Scandrett said, the parties 
on both sides except the Oregon commission say that the 
proposed plan represents a constructive conclusion of the 
entire problem and it seemed to him that the commission 
has an opportunity to dispose of a very troublesome problem 
in a very constructive way. 

Mr. Benton then asked Mr. Wood why, since the Southern 
Pacific has promised to build the Natron cut-off if its appli- 
cation is granted, the public interest should not be protected 
by a condition in the order requiring it in the same way 
that the Union Pacific is protected; whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Southern Pacific to permit entrance to that line 
by other roads from east of the mountains, and why that 
should not be required. Mr. Wood replied that there is 
now pending before the commission a petition from the 
Oregon commission for an order under Section 1 compelling 
the building of the Natron cut-off from Kirk to Oakridge 
and joint use by lines which it also asks to have ordered to 
be built across the “high desert” from Crane to Bend and 
from Bend to Odell on the Natron cut-off. The Southern 
Pacific is sympathetic with the desire of the people of Oregon 
for additional railroad facilities and the line has long been 
a part of its construction program and work had been begun 
north of Weed before the government instituted the dis- 
solution suit, but the Southern Pacific had not believed the 
completion of the work, involving a cost of $10,000,000, 
justified as long as its title to the Central Pacific was in 
jeopardy. By a formal resolution of its board of directors 
the Southern Pacific had declared its intention to proceed 
immediately with the completion of the project if its right 
to hold the Central Pacific is confirmed and the company 
regards that as a contract with the people of Oregon, but 
such a condition would not be germane to the purpose of 
the order and the company has not promised and does not 
think it should be expected to promise that other lines will 
be admitted to it as joint users. As no one has yet offered 
to build the proposed east and west lines which it is desired 
shall have joint use of the Natron cut-off line, he said, it is 
neither a rational nor a reasonable proposal to ask such a 
condition now. 

If the commission enters the order, Mr. Wood said, it is 
the purpose of the Southern Pacific to submit it to the courts 


and it should be accompanied only by conditions which are 


germane, not loaded down with extraneous or unnecessary 
matter, and a condition in the order would carry no greater 
obligation regarding the building of the line than has already 
been incurred. He also pointed out that a new line can only 
be built after a proceeding before the commission involving 
an application for a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity, under Section 1, and the commission may not in 
this proceeding pass upon a matter which requires judgment 
under the other section. If the control of the Central Pacific 
is confirmed it will apply for such a certificate. 

Mr: Benton replied to Mr. Wood’s argument on this point 
insisting that the commission should protect the public inter 
est of Oregon in the order. Max Thelen, of counsel for th: 
Southern Pacific, pointed out that there was no evidence in 
the case to indicate that the Central Pacific if independent 
would or could build the Natron cut-off line and therefore 
that the line should not be made a subject of a condition in 
this case. Commissioner Meyer remarked that it had even 
been seriously proposed in a communication to the commis- 
sion that a condition should be imposed requiring one of the 
parties to the case (the Southern Pacific) to take over the 
Orient road. 
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An Innovation in Locomotive Terminal Design 


Rectangular or Circular Engine Houses with Inside 


Cinder Pits Designed for 


terminal operation, designs for engine terminals 

have been developed by the National Boiler Washing 
Company, Chicago, the special features of which are the 
inclusion of the ash-pit facilities at each stall inside 
the engine house. With these designs, which include the 
adaptation of the inside cinder pit to engine houses of the 
customary type as well as to houses of rectangular design, 
the plan of operation contemplates that the locomotive will 
be removed directly from the train to its track in the engine 
house by the road crew and that on outbound movements 
the road crew will take the locomotive from the house directly 
to the train. This method of operation, it is estimated, will 


A’ THE RESULT of extended studies of locomotive 
i 


Promptly Turning Power 


which it is pumped back into the service pit. From the 
storage pit, ashes are loaded into cars by means of a clam 
shell bucket operated from a monorail hoist or traveling 
crane, arranged to suit local conditions. The top of the 
trough is located at the elevation of the bottom of the engine 
pits and when not in use is covered with a movable cast iron 
plate so that the continuity of the engine pit floor is unbroken. 

The desirability of including cinder pit facilities inside 
the engine house was suggested by operating studies of vari- 
ous locomotive terminals, in which all observations were 
made under good weather conditions. These observations 
indicate that at the average terminal handling 40 or more 
locomotives a day, about 3 hours 10 minutes is required to 
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National Coaling and Sanding Station, Longitudinal Type 


effect a saving of several locomotive hours consumed in in- 
termediate engine terminal movements by each locomotive, a 
reduction in the amount of coal consumed by locomotives in 
the terminal, the elimination of hostler service and some 
reduction in the labor cost of cleaning fires. 

As a part of its studies of terminal design this company 
has also developed a coaling plant in which the principal 
fuel storage is contained in a pit below the track level, to 
which coal is dumped directly from the cars and from which 
it is elevated to the service hoppers by means of a traveling 
crane, 

As will be seen from the drawings, the cinder pit in effect 
is a large trough, 14 ft. wide at the top, located below and 
extending transversely to the engine house tracks, in which a 
stream of water, delivered at the upper end of the trough, 
is kept constantly flowing down the slope of the trough 
toward the end of the house. Provisions are made for wash- 
ing down the sides of the trough at each stall during the 
time that a fire is being cleaned. As ashes are dropped into 
the pit they are washed down to an outside storage pit ad- 


joining the end of the engine house, where the cinders and 


water accumulate, the latter to overflow into a sump from 
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house a locomotive after it leaves the train. The locomotive 
is first moved to the inbound terminal track by the road 
crew. ‘This requires an average of about 20 minutes, after 
which the locomotive spends 30 minutes waiting for the 
hostler or because of yard congestion and similar causes, 
before it is moved to the coal chute. At the coal chute about 
20 minutes is required to take coal, water and sand. There 
is then an average delay of 45 minutes between the coal chute 
and the cinder pit and the locomotive spends another 45 
minutes on the cinder pit. It is then moved to the wood pile 
to receive kindling for the new fire. This movement and 
loading the wood requires a total of 10 minutes. Moving 
the locomotive to and waiting for the turntable consumes 
15 minutes and 5 minutes are spent in moving over the 
turntable and into the house. 

With the National Consolidated locomotive terminal it is . 
anticipated that the locomotive may be moved by the road 
crew directly from the train to the engine house without 
intermediate delays in the same time that is now required 
to deliver the locomotive on the inbound assigned track in 
terminals of conventional layout. On the outbound move- 
ment the locomotive stops at the coal chute for coal, sand 
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and water. Tnvall other respects, however, it is ready for its 
trip before if leaves the engine house, in the hands of the 
road crews, and this movement requires no delay other than 
the time actually required for service at the coal chute. An 
allowance of 30 minutes time to the crew is made for com- 
pleting the movement from the engine house to the train. 
Where terminals are unequipped with a hot water washing 
and filling plant an average time of 6 hours is required in the 
roundhouse to blow down the boiler and cool it by the cus- 
tomary process of gradually changing the water and to re- 
fill and fire up to 100 lb. steam pressure. Of this total, 
4 hours is required in blowing down and cooling down the 
boiler, 30 minutes in refilling and 1 hour and 30 minutes 
in firing up to 100 lb. steam pressure. This ordinarily de- 
termines the time required in the roundhouse, as the running 
repairs generally can be completed well within this period. 
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duced from 9 hours 50 minutes to 4 hours 35 minutes, thus 
reducing the overall time from trip to trip by 5 hours 
15 minutes. 

In estimating the possible savings in the cost of turning 
locomotives through the National Consolidated locomotive 
terminal the field observations. of actual operations at a 
number of existing engine terminals have been reduced to a 
basis of a terminal turning 42 locomotives a day, the equip- 
ment of which is typical of many comparatively modern 
engine terminals. The terminal includes no boiler washing 
plant and neither drop pits nor jib cranes are provided in 
the engine house. The coal chute is of concrete construc- 
tion and the terminal is served by a wet type cinder pit 
and a motor tractor driven turntable. The turning of 42 
locomotives per day includes blowing down and filling the 
boilers of 14 locomotives and washing out the boilers of seven 
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In the design of the National Consolidated terminal the 
inclusion of a boiler washing plant is contemplated, together 
with facilities at each pit for cleaning the exterior surfaces 
of the locomotive, inspecting the machinery and making run- 
ning repairs. This work is all to be performed without 
moving the locomotive after it has been spotted on the engine 
pit. The facilities include jib cranes serving each two pits, 
and suitable drop pits arranged either continuously under all 
engine pits or under two or more adjoining pits, as local 
conditions require. 

With hot water washing and filling facilities and with the 
ash pit facilities located inside the house, the time required 
for knocking the fire, blowing down the boilers, filling it with 
hot water and firing up to 100 lb. steam pressure is esti- 
mated at 3 hours 45 minutes, during which time the locomo- 
tive will be cleaned and inspected, and ordinary running 
repairs made. Comparing the two sets of conditions, the 
total time in the hands of the mechanical department is re- 


additional locomotives. The labor cost of operating this 
terminal, on the basis of three 8-hour shifts, is as follows: 








Hostlers: 
9 men, 8 hours each, at 72.9 cents per hour...........0eeeeeee $52.49 
Coal Chute and Sand House: 
1 foreman, 8 hours, at 75 cents an hour..............-- $6.00 
3 engineers, 8 hours each, at 57.25 cents an hour........ 13.75 
3 laborers (sand dryer and coal chute), 8 hours each, at 
aR ry eS a ere 10.32 
BEE : obdsetshedeer Ree MUGEN Gesiace sonechnaweows 30.07 
Cinder Pit: 
11 fire knockers, 8 hours each, at 43 cents an hour...... $39.60 
1 crane operator, 8 hours, at 63.5 cents an hour........ 5.08 
WE UrécNnbheh apes ads seowevese bbe castles aseteiebeeces 44.68 
Wood Pile: 
3 men, 8 hours each, at 43 cents an hour..........ccccccccsece 10.32 
Turn Table Tractor: 
3 men, 8 hours each, at 45 cents an hour.............ccccceces 10.80 
Blowing Down and Refilling Boilers: 
6 men, 8 hours each, at 52 cents an hour...............000000- 24.96 
Boiler Washing: 
8 men, 8 hours each, at 52 cents an hour..................00- 33.28 
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Fire Builders: 


6 men, & Bowre cack, at 52 cents am DOP. .2.. ccccescccecdce 24.96 
Total daily cost, turning 42 locomotives..........-+.-0+ $231.56 
Cost per locomotive turned............eeeees ave ee eeneae $5.51 


Under the method of operation possible with a terminal of 
the type in which all conditioning of the locomotives, with 
the exception of taking cqal, sand and water, is done in the 
engine house, the labor costs of turning 42 locomotives a 
day, under the same conditions as are set forth above, are 
estimated as follows: 


Hostler service (one-half hour allowed each engine crew). 
Freight enginemen, 21 hours, at $1.16 <n hour; freight firemen, 





en ee Serre ere rere eee $42.84 
Coal Chute and Sand House: 
1 foreman, 8 hours, at 75 cents an hour..............- $6.00 
3 engineers, 8 hours each, at 57.25 cents an hour........ 13.75 
3 laborers (sand dryer and coal chute), 8 hours each at 
Ge So hic oo on tw aneeeteceweveeocnts 0.32 
eae wbaneen Sewucncsnban.s Oe a eae eects wie 30.07 
Cinder Pit: 
8 men, 8 hours each, at 45 cents an hour.............. 28.80 
1 crane operator, 8 hours, at 63.5 cents an hour........ 5.08 
| RS eS ee ae et een ei eee Syed eee 33.88 
Wood Handling: 
3 men, BS Repere: each, at 43° cdtite: am WG... ks ciciccdiccevevces 10.32 
Blowing Down and Refilling Boilers: 
© aoe, BS Oe SHE, GE SE CEE OH TE... ogo 0.0d6 a cdwednsescse 16.64 
Boiler Washing: 
6 men, & hours cach, at $2 cents O0 BOE ....6 6csiccvccccctvceses 24.96 
Fire Builders: 
Four men, 8 hours each, at 43 cents an hour...........-eeee- 13.76 
Total daily costs, turning 42 locomotives..........eeeee+ $172.47 
a Re SR COE ois. 8 as dee wcranneyemnesiaen $4.11 


The reduction in the number of fire cleaners included in 
the estimate of the number of fire cleaners required in the 
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water consumed in the terminal of over 53 per cent is esti- 
mated to be possible. This includes the saving effected by 
the use of hot water for washing and filling boilers as well 
as that attributable to the elimination of delays in the move- 
ment of locomotives through the terminal. Based on the 
turning of 42 locomotives, washing seven and blowing down 
and filling 14 boilers, all of which are fired up cold, the cost 
of coal in the average terminals of conventional design is 
shown in the table which follows: 


Coat 


Tons 
of coal - Cost at $3.50 


per day per ton 
42 locomotives, 500 lb. coal each accuunt delays between 
SE GE UME: Becca hw bxclneshieles cts oames babes 10.5 $36.75 
21 locomotives fired up, hot water and steam in boiler, 
ST IN aias nea o Uy oie cars otate u's 4.5 wis We ae eed 45.50 
21 locomotives fired up cold. Firing up, 2,574 lb. each. 
Coal for blower steam 1,754 Ib. each. Total........ 5.4 158.90 
ee ee GA WE GAG ki esa adecoceccweteebeowwns $241.15 
WATER 
Gal. Cost 
of water at $0.10 
perday per M. gak 
7 boilers washed, 2,500 gal. each......cecesseseecs 17,500 1.75 
21 boilers refilled, 5,000 gal. each.........seeeeeeee 105,000 10.50 
ees Ont Gk Mee OE Dis cacti nssctwcwawosiceds $12.25 
Total cost of fuel and water per day......eesceees $253.40 


With the elimination of delays in the new terminal lay- 
out the fuel required to keep up steam pressure while han- 
dling the locomotives into and out of the terminal is saved. 
The water blown down from the boilers is used for washing 
boilers and the steam blown off forms part of the hot re- 
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Proposed Arrangement of Rectangular Engine House with Inside Cinder Pit 


National Consolidated locomotive terminal is based on the 
ability to smooth out the peaks which occur at outside cinder 
pits because of their limited service capacity. With inside 
cinder pits a delay in cleaning the fire after a locomotive has 
been housed does not interfere with the operation of the 
terminal. 

In addition to the reduced labor costs which is claimed 
for the new terminal layout, a saving in the cost of fuel and 


~ 


filling water. Under these conditions the coal and water 
costs are estimated as follows: 


Coa Tons 
of coal Cost at $3.50 

perday per ton 

21 locomotives, hot water and steam in boiler, 1,256 
OE a er CE See a $45.50 

21 locomotives fired up, refilled. Firing up, 1,256. Ib. 
each. Coal for blower steam, 877 Ib. each. Total 22.2 77.70 
Telet gost. as feel per Gee 6a. vch di enccdes ceaeeass «++ $123.20 








WatTER 
Gal. Cost 
of water at $0.10 
perday per M. gal. 
21 boilers refilled (condensate and fresh water) 2,500 
gal. fresh water each 52,500 


Total cust of fuel and water per day......-..+e.seeee 


$5.25 
$128.45 


This indicated a saving of $124.95 a day in the cost of 
fuel and water in favor of the National Consolidated 
terminal, most of which should be credited to the inclusion 
of a hot water boiler washing plant. However, $36.75 may 
be credited to the inclusion of the cinder pit inside. 

The drawings show the application of the inside cinder 
pit in an engine terminal with the customary roundhouse and 
turntable layout and in a proposed rectangular engine house 
served by a wye in place of the turntable. The advantages of 
the latter arrangement are the saving in space inside the 
building permitted by the parallel arrangement of tracks, 
the ability to standardize the building design, so that it may 
be constructed in multiples of four-stall units and the lower 
cost of maintenance of the roundhouse leads and wye track as 
compared with the growing cost of maintaining turntables in- 
cident to their increasing length. The greater vulnerability 
of the turntable to accidents of a nature likely to completely 
tie up the terminal is also pointed out as favorable to the 
use of the wye. The arrangement of the terminal with rec- 
tangular houses shown in one of the illustrations is not in- 
tended to represent a standard form but is suggestive of what 
may be done with this type of layout. 


eee ee eee eee eee ee 





Coaling Plant 


In connection with this terminal design, a coaling plant 
has also been developed in which the main storage is carried 
in a concrete pit below the unloading track, which is approxi- 
mately at ground elevation. A typical design of this type of 
coaling station is shown in one of the drawings: This is of 
the longitudinal type serving two engine tracks, with a single 
unloading track between them. This plant is a steel struc- 
ture built in multiples of standard units each 20 ft. in length. 
For each 20-ft. bay, there is pit storage for 275 tons of coal 
and two service hoppers, one delivering to each engine track, 
having a capacity of 18 tons each. The steel structure is 
designed to carry a crane which travels longitudinally, with 
sufficient clearance between the top of the service hoppers 
and the bottom of the crane to permit the. operation of a clam 
shell bucket for delivering coal. 

The purpose of the development of this type of coaling 
station is to facilitate the rapid unloading of cars without 
the intermediate switching movements required at coal chutes 
of the elevator type, to provide a ready means for increasing 
the capacity of a coaling station without the necessity for the 
construction of a complete independent plant and the sim- 
plification of the design of the structure itself. A high 
degree of dependability is obtained by the use of an electric 
traveling crane and in case of emergency it is pointed out 
that the plant can be operated by a locomotive crane. 

Where local conditions require a coaling station which will 
serve more than two tracks, a design has been worked out in 
which the crane, instead of traveling longitudinally over a 
single storage pit, travels transversely across two storage pits 
each 60 ft. in length and each serving two coaling tracks. 
Each coaling track has access to three service hoppers of 18 
tons capacity each and the two pits, each 58 ft. wide and re- 
ceiving coal from two unloading tracks placed 27 ft. from 
center to center, have a total storage capacity of 2,400 tons. 
Both types include sand drying facilities located at a suf- 
ficient elevation to permit the sand to fall into the dry sand 
storage by gravity, from which it is distributed by com- 
pressed air to the various service bins. 

Patents have been obtained or applied for covering several 
arrangements of terminals, the application of the inside 
cinder pit to both rectangular and circular houses, and the 
coaling facilities just described. 
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I. C. C. Says State 


Commissions Are Essential 


Wasuincton, D. C 

a “WHE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION believes that 

the continued existence and proper maintenance of 

the state railroad commissions is essential to adequate 
railroad regulation under the present law, according to a 
letter written by Chairman Meyer of the federal commission 
to John E. Benton, general solicitor of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, in reply to 
his request for a letter which he might be at liberty to use 
stating Mr. Meyer’s view as to the part which state commis- 
sions now play under existing law in railroad regulation, 
and as to the necessity, or lack of necessity, for their con- 
tinued existence, assuming the law as it now stands to con- 
tinue unchanged. Instead of giving his personal opinion, 
Mr. Meyer said he had been authorized to express the 
commission’s views. After discussing the changes in the 
law made by the Transportation Act and the authority given 
the commission to co-operate with the regulatory authorities 
of the states, Mr. Meyer said: 

“But in following that method this commission deals only 
with the relationship of rate structures, state and interstate 
or foreign, a relationship which the Supreme Court has held 
to be within the province of Congress. In the absence of 
such defects in relationship this commission is not empow- 
ered to deal with the intrastate rates maintained by carriers 
who come under its jurisdiction because also engaged in 
interstate or foreign commerce. 

“Tt is thus manifest that under existing federal law there 
are important regulatory fields embracing perhaps one-half 
of the passenger traffic and one-fifth of the freight traffic 
of steam railroads, as well as the bulk of the telephone serv- 
ice, which are left untouched and uncared for unless the 
states continue to maintain their own regulatory bodies, 
empowered to cover those fields. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to add that most state commissions have very important rate 
and security regulation jurisdiction over utilities such as 
water, gas, telephone, electric and local transportation com- 
panies over which this commission exercises no authority 
whatsoever. In our opinion the continued existence and 
proper maintenance of the state commissions is essential to 
adequate railroad regulation, assuming, as you ask us to 
assume, that the law as it now stands remains unchanged. 

“Even in respect of the intrastate-interstate maladjust- 
ments to which the jurisdiction of this commission extends, 
the wisdom of avoiding its exercise, in the mutual interest 
of shipper and carrier, is now concretely recognized. As 
you know, on May 3, 1922, a joint committee comprising 
five members of this commission and eight representatives 
of the state commissions, sitting at Washington, formulated 
and reported a plan of co-operative action by the federal and 
state commissions, thrcugh joint conferences and hearings, 
in matters affecting both. This plan of co-ordinated effort, 
a copy of which is enclosed, has been put into operation in 
several appropriate cases. Thus the undeniably sound doc- 
trine that in the domain of commerce there should be no 
state lines is in a fair way to become established in practice 
a result obviously impossible of attainment without the 
existence and co-operation of state commissions.” 

In his letter to Chairman Meyer, Mr. Benton had pointed 
out that a movement’ was made in some states two years ago 
toward abolishing state railroad commissions upon the 
ground that the increased powers conferred upon the federa! 
commission by the Transportation Act had rendered state 
commissions useless or practically so and he presumed that 
this idea would be advanced again this year in certain states. 
Therefore, he thought the commission’s views on this subject 
would be of great value. 
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Partners in the Business of Transportation’ 


Giving the Employees a More Intimate View of Some of the 
Problems Confronting the Roads 


By C. H. Markham 


President, Illinois 


operation of a railroad. These are money and men. 

I do not like to call them capital and labor, because 
those terms have been too greatly abused by misuse. At 
any rate, we have the owner and the worker, the dividend 
earner and the wage earner. One puts up the money that 
supplies the equipment and facilities, the other puts up the 
labor that operates the machinery supplied by the other. 
They are partners in the transportation business. 

Each of the partners has certain rights and certain duties. 
One cannot pursue a course that hurts the other without 
in the end hurting himself. If the owner does not take a 
fair attitude on questions affecting the welfare of the em- 
ployee, he suffers by creating an antagonistic, hostile spirit 
that injures the property and impairs the ability of the road 
to serve its patrons satisfactorily. If the employee does not 
take a fair attitude on questions affecting the welfare of 
the owner, he suffers by impairing the efficiency of the or- 
ganization of which he is a part and retarding the develop- 
ment of the railroad. 


[ees ARE TWO important factors entering into the 


Employees Received Advance, Stockholders Did Not 


Many changes have taken place in the industrial world 
in the last 10 years. Living costs have increased materially. 
Rents and retail prices of fuel, clothing, food, and so on, 
have shot up, ard these economic changes have resulted in 
substantial changes in the railway industry. In view of 
these changed conditions, consider how the two partners in 
the transportation’ business have fared. 

You men are familiar with the increased rates of pay 
which shopmen have received during the past 10 years. In 
addition, the standard working day in railway shops has 
been shortened from 9 and 10 to 8 hours, safety devices and 
practices have lessened the hazard of injury, shopmen ere 
given brighter, more cheerful surroundings in which to work, 
and they have better tools to work with. I believe this is as 
it should be. 

The other partner has not fared so well. There. are about 
14,000 holders of Illinois Central stock, of whom a con- 
siderable number are also employees of the company. ‘The 
average ownership per stockholder is about 80 shares. Ten 
years ago 80 shares of Illinois Central stock yielded a re- 
turn of. $560 a year, and only the same return is now being 
realized, despite the fact that the owner, like the employee, 
has to meet the higher cost of living. 

The great danger that lies in this inequality between the 
partners in the transportation business is that many investors 
have been discouraged by the meager returns that the rail- 
roads have been earning and have been driven to other 
markets. A prosperous railroad must constantly be adding 
to its equipment and facilities, for the volume of business 


offered the railroads is constantly growing and there must 


be a growth in the railway machinery to take care of tne 
increased business that must be moved. When a railroad 
is unable to increase its facilities in keeping with the growth 
of business, everybody connected with transportation suffers. 
The shipper suffers because he cannot get promptly all the 





, "Abstracted from a talk to the employees at the Burnside (Chicago) 
sioDs on January 12, 1923. : 
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transportation service that he requires for the proper con- 
duct of his business, the owner suffers because the railroad 
is deprived of possible earnings, and the employee suffers 
because the railroad, being deprived of needed revenue, is 
not in so good a position to pay good wages and grant good 
working conditions. 

It is the function of the management of a railroad to take 
the funds supplied by the owners of the property and the 
human energy supplied by the officers and employees, and 
turn out transportation service that will be satisfactory to 
the patrons of the railroad. In that position, the manage- 
ment represents three groups: It represents the owners—the 
employers; it represents the officers and employees of the 
organization; and it represents the patrons—the public. It 
must be duly considerate of the welfare of all three groups. 


Management Represents Employees 
as Well as Owners 


There are times when you men may think of the manage- 
ment of the Illinois Central System as representing the own- 
ers, especially when you are unable to obtain everything you 
would like to have in the way of wages and working con- 
ditions. However, that is only partly true. The managing 
officers of this railroad do represent the owners of the prop- 
erty, but they also represent you and the public. While the 
management might like to grant all your requests for better 
wages and improved working conditions, it must be mindful 
also of the other two groups which it represents. Conces- 
sions granted at the expense of either the owner or the 
public would in the end militate against the employee. 

For a railroad to be successful, there must be a unity 
of spirit and purpose in the organization that can only 
come through mutual understanding and good will. The 
management must understand and be in sympathy with the 
aims and aspirations of the employees, and the employees 
must understand and be in sympathy with the aims and 
aspirations of the management. 

I want to tell you frankly that I believe in the funda- 
mental principles of labor organization. Labor organiza- 
tions that are directed along proper lines can be instru- 
ments of good, for the employees, for the owners, for the 
management, and for the public. However, anything that 
has in it the power to do good also -possesses, if wrong- 
fully directed, the power to do harm. ‘This applies to labor 
organization. In the past, labor organizations have often 
been injured by poor leadership. A labor organization 
ought to inspire good craftsmanship. It ought to be of real 
service to the member who wants to get ahead in life, as well 
as to the member who is content to stay where he is. It 
ought to foster, not thwart, ambition. An organization that 
does not do these things is not a constructive, progressive 
organization. 

The management of the Illinois Central System wants to 
co-operate with the employees, to work closely with them, 
to help them in every way it can. I have faith in our em- 
ployees, faith in their honesty and integrity and their fair- 
ness, and I want them to have faith in the management—the 
kind of faith that is the product of mutual understanding. 
There are some people who are afraid that our country will 
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be destroyed by sovietism, bolshevism, or some of the other 
false creeds that are making a wreck of some European coun- 
tries. I do not share that fear. I believe the great majority 
of our workers are loval American citizens, who believe in 
American institutions, who respect property rights and be- 
lieve in the principles that have made the United States 
the great country that it is today. 


The Roads Have Been Misrepresented 


There are some leaders in the railway labor organizations 
who are engaged in misrepresenting the railroads to their 
employees and to the public. I want to take one instance 
of this misrepresentation and show you how utterly false 
it is. 

The charge that I am going to discuss is that the rail- 
roads of the country are vastly over-capitalized. “Watered” 
stock, say the agitators, is responsible for low wages to em- 
ployees and high rates to the public. I am going to talk 
about the Illinois Central System, because that is the one 
railroad with which I am thoroughly familiar and because 
it is the railroad in which you are most greatly interested. 

The capitalization of the Illinois Central System—that 
is, the total par value of all stocks and bonds outstanding 
in the hands of the public—is about $388,000,000. The 
Illinois. Central System operates about 6,200 miles of line 
or more than 10,000 miles of all tracks. Our capitalization, 
therefore, is approximately $62,580 for each mile of line 
operated or about $38,800 for each mile of track. 

However, capitalization covers a.great deal more than just 
the right-of-way, the ballast, the ties and the rails. On 
the Illinois Central System we have 75,000 freight cars, 
1,800 locomotives and 1,700 passenger cars. Take our 
freight cars at $1,000 each, our locomotives at $30,000 each, 
and our passenger cars at $15,000 each, or about half what 
we pay for such equipment now, then we have $75,000,000 
worth of freight cars, $54,000,000 worth of locomotives, and 
$25,500,000 worth of passenger cars—a total value of 
$154,500,000 for rolling equipment alone. When we sub- 
tract this from our capitalization, we have left $233,500,- 
000, or about $23,350 for each mile of track. Even this 
does not take into consideration the cost of bridges, signals, 
telephone and telegraph lines, buildings, land, roundhouses, 
shops and shop machinery, stations, and so on, which are 
included in the $23,350 capitalization per mile of track 
that we have already arrived at. 

In order to get a comparison, take the cost of building 
a mile of hard-surfaced road. Just a few days ago it was 
announced that the State of Illinois had received nearly 
400 bids for the construction of 195 miles of hard-surfaced 
roads, only 15 miles of which involved heavy grading, and 
with only 12 light bridges being included. The average 
cost was $25,518 a mile. 

I am sure that any fair-minded person will have to agree 
that since it costs the State of Illinois more than $25,000 
a mile to build an ordinary hard-surfaced road, under those 
conditions, an average <apitalization of $23,350 for each 
mile of track, including far more than merely the roadway, 
shows clearly that the Illinois Central System, instead of 
being over-capitalized, is considerably under-capitalized. 
The charge of “watered” stock, as it applies to the Illinois 
Central System, is wholly untrue, and I believe you will 
find similar conditions on many other railroads. 

We are all fellow workers. Each of us has his particular 
part to play, and our success collectively, as an organization, 
depends upon how each and every one of us performs the 
task that is his part. Do not think that your particular 
job, whatever it may be, is of little importance to the rail- 
road. Remember always that the strongest chain that can 
be forged is only just as strong as its weakest link. The 
efficiency of a great trip-hammer that delivers a blow of 
many tons may depend, as you very well know, upon a tiny 
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set-screw, a drop of oil, or a strand of packing in a valve. 
Never lose sight of the fact that, no matter what your 
particular task may be in the great, intricate, often complex 
machinery of the railroad, it is an important task. The 
spike that holds a rail to the tie or the bolt in the fishplate 
is just as essential to the safety and comfort of the travel- 
ing public as the locomotive that pulls the speedy limited 
train. 


The GF Allsteel “A” Label Safe 


SAFE TO GIVE greater protection to its contents in case 
A of fire has recently been placed on the market by the 

General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
In addition to more insulation, the safe has been strengthened 
to give greater protection against breakage in case of fall. A 
phantom view of the construction of the safe is given in the 
accompanying illustration, which shows how the insulation is 
reinforced, i. e. molded around a heavy steel framework. 
Other features designed to give the greatest strength are 
added flanges to the doors, extra hinges and lock reinforce- 





Phantom View of the GF Allsteel “A” Label Safe 


ments of cyanide-hardened steel. The safe has been designed 
primarily to protect records and valuable papers from fire 
and as such is of interest to railroads which must keep great 
quantities of these records and which, moreover, suffer fre- 
quent losses of such records from fire. 

This safe is given a “Class A” label by the Underwriters 
Laboratories, which indicates its ability to undergo severe 
tests of strength and resistance against temperatures as high 
as 2,000 deg. 





More Do.iars are being squandered in permitting big trucks to 
destroy serviceable roads every year in the United States than 
are being put into new construction and yet we say we are trying t: 
solve our road problem. That is the way we are trying to solve 
it, by getting less miles of useable road at the end of every year 
than we had at the beginning of that year. I maintain that it i: 
not solving it and it cannot solve it—From an address by John N 
Mackall, chairman, Maryland State Road Commission at the 
fifteenth annual conference on weights and measures, Washington, 
1922. 
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P. & R.’s 1922 Operating Net Ahead of 1921 


Shop Employees Did Not Strike and Expenses Were Held 
to Normal—tTraffic Cut by Coal Strike 


traffic between April 1 and the middle of September 

and the very substantial reduction in bituminous coal 
tonnage, due to the coal strike of 1922, the Philadelphia & 
Reading will come through the year with a net railway oper- 
ating income better than that of 1921 and with the best 
figure of net income which it will have reported since the 
beginning of the federal control period. For the first 11 
months of 1922 the Reading operated at a ratio of only 77. 
Its net railway operating income for this period was $12,- 
600,037, which compared with $10,410,538 for the first 11 
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Note: Maintenance of equipment expenses in December, 1921, were reported 
as $314,581 in red due to a credit of $2,159,932 representing adjustment of 
1920 accounts. 


Philadelphia & Reading Traffic and Earnings 


months of 1921 and with $12,805,667 for the whole 
year 1921. 

Of course, 1921 was not a normal year. What a normal 
year should be is best reflected in the fact that the standard 
return for the property during the period of federal control 
was roughly $16,000,000. Nevertheless, the improvement in 
earnings in 1922 as compared with 1921 is of great interest, 
particularly in view of the decreases in traffic which resulted 
from the coal strike. That the Reading was able to effect 
this increase in net and to continue the improvement which 
it has been showing since its net operating deficit of $655,107 
in the year 1920, was due to the fact that it had no shop- 
men’s strike. It will be able to show for 1922 the best net 
railway operating income of any of the anthracite carriers 
and its record will be very much in contrast with the poor 
results which the other anthracite roads are expected to report. 

In last week’s issue of the Railway Age, in an article 
entitled “Delaware & Hudson Will Maintain Dividend,” 
some details were given showing the extremely adverse re- 
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sults on that road’s net income due to the combination of 
the cessation of anthracite tonnage and the increased main- 
tenance of equipment expenses arising from the strike. The 
Reading had the same cessation of anthracite tonnage. Its 
shop workers, however, are affiliated with the American 
Federation-of Railroad Workers and not with the American 
Federation of Labor. The worst that the nation-wide strike 
of the shop workers brought about on the Reading lines was 
the withdrawal from the shops of about 300 shop employees 
at the most at any one time. As a result, the railroad was 
able to maintain its equipment in its usual good condition 
and the operating expense accounts show no costs resulting 
from the measures taken to fight the strike, to train new 
employees, etc. 


Excellent Equipment Conditions 


The Reading for some time has been reporting unusually 
favorable equipment conditions. The highest percentage of 
bad order cars that it reported in the second half of 1922 
was only 5.3 per cent on August 15. At present even this 
abnormally favorable figure has been further reduced to 3.1 
per cent, which is about the lowest figure to be reported by 
any railroad in the United States. It is of interest, further, 
that at the present time the percentage of home cars held 
for repairs is 2.5 per cent, which figure is so low as to be 
remarkable. The per cent of locomotives held for repairs 
requiring over 24 hours has been much below the country’s 
average for a considerable period. On January 1 the per- 
centage was only 12.7. The highest figure which has been 
reported since July 1 was on July 15, and the figure on that 
date was only 15 per cent. Further than that, the Reading 
very wisely ordered 2,000, 70-ton coal cars, the contract for 
these cars being signed at a time when there were some 10,000 
coal cars stored at various points on the system. The new 
cars were received at just about the time the coal traffic was 
restored, with the result that the Reading was placed in a 
very advantageous position from the standpoint of car supply 
following the end of the strike. Twenty-five heavy Con- 
solidation locomotives purchased in similar manner have 
likewise greatly assisted the company’s operations. 


Carries More Bituminous than Anthracite 


The Philadelphia & Reading is the country’s largest car- 
rier of anthracite. It carries, in addition, considerably more 
bituminous coal than it does anthracite, the proportion of 
anthracite to bituminous in a normal year running, roughly, 
about 3 to 2. The combined tonnage of anthracite and 
bituminous normally constitutes, roughly, about 60 per cent 





TonNAGE OF FREIGHT CARRIED BY THE PHILADELPHIA & READING 
(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


Anthracite Bituminous 
Year coal coal Merchandise Total ~ 
eee 16,239,359 22,549,852 32,548,033 71,337,745 
. 16,277,781 24,078,596 30,918,224 71,274,602 
FEES ciewes 13,815,371 23,320,574 26,074,519 63,210,464 
ae 15,121,124 24,875,761 29,716,679 69,713,564 
Ae 13,834,398 17,433,809 18,695,337 49,963,544 





of the road’s total traffic. It is interesting to bear in mind 
that the Reading’s development in its earlier years was as 
an anthracite carrier almost exclusively, but that in more 
recent years the growth in the tonnage of bituminous coal 
and of merchandise traffic has brought about quite different 
conditions although it still remains true that the Reading is 
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the largest carrier of anthracite coal, the greater volume of 
which it receives from its related company, the Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal & Iron Company. 

Speaking rather generally, there are four outlets for Read- 
ing anthracite. The most important of these is the extensive 
terminal at Port Richmond on the Delaware river near 
Philadelphia. Another one is the similar, although somewhat 
less extensive, development at Port Reading near New York. 
A considerable volume of the anthracite tonnage is turned 
over to the Central of New Jersey for movement via Allen- 
town, Phillipsburg, the Lehigh & Hudson River and the 
Poughkeepsie Bridge route into New England. Some coal 
is also given to the New York Central at Newberry Junction 
for movement westbound. A considerable volume is, of 
course, delivered to Reading territory generally. 

The bituminous coal originates primarily at mines on the 
Baltimore & Ohio whence it moves via Cherry Run and the 
Western Maryland or via Martinsburg and the Cumberland 
Valley. The Reading maintains a joint service with these 
two roads whereby engine crews run from Rutherford yard, 
adjacent to Harrisburg, via Shippensburg to Hagerstown or 
to Martinsburg. This bituminous coal is moved over the 
Reading rails to Port Richmond, to Port Reading, or is 
turned over to the Jersey Central at Allentown as is the case 
with anthracite. Some bituminous coal is also received from 
the New York Central at Newberry Junction. The indus- 
trial areas in the Reading’s own territory also require, of 
course, a considerable volume of the bituminous. 

The purpose of the terminal development at Port Rich- 
mond is to take care of the anthracite and bituminous ton- 
nage which is destined very largely to New England. The 
Reading maintains a fleet of 11 ocean-going tugs and of 
about 75 barges of from 1,000 to 3,000 tons capacity and 
the coal is moved by this fleet to Boston and neighboring 
points and even as far north as Portland, Me., Searsport, 
Bangor, etc. The Port Reading development supplies New 
York harbor and there is a sizeable movement to the ports 
on Long Island sound. Out of Port Reading the P. & R. 
operates four tugs only, these being required to move coal 
into New York harbor from which it is towed by other 
companies to points beyond. At Port Richmond, also, the 
Reading has a large grain elevator, grain constituting a 
considerable portion of total P. & R. merchandise tonnage. 
This grain is secured primarily from the New York Central 
at Newberry Junction for movement to the Philadelphia 
district. Some grain moves also to Baltimore, in which case 
it may be delivered to the Western Maryland at Gettysburg. 


Traffic Cut by Coal Strike 


The Reading’s three best months in the first 11 months of 
1922 were March, when coal was moving in anticipation of 
the coal strike, and in October and November, following 
the restoration of coal operations. In October the company 
reported a net railway operating income of $3,288,631 which 
made October the best month that the Reading has been 
able to report for at least three years. In October the oper- 
ating ratio was only 60.9. The poorest month was July. 
That month was the only one in 1922 in which the railroad 
reported a net railway operating deficit. That deficit 
amounted to $192,512 and the operating ratio was 94.5. The 
trend of traffic movement during the year is shown on the 
chart which is reproduced with this article and in the fol- 
lowing figures of cars loaded and received from connections: 


Cars Loapep ANp REcEIvED FROM CONNECTIONS 


ipgvery ebnwe Chere nbewe OS RS ese. ae eee 141,772 
SE sxveadecabvaeges 156,887 Ce Coe 156,594 

DD: isnedecewdase besos 190,161 DN 0b vdvcelacaines 177,594 
RP ER PR eS Ree Se 138,793 EE. 9 ani s- ealak cases 219,115 
i ccs esdondeeaesieaas 146,576 DE a he ckmedirbieewe 211,092 
DE -ctusd sueqaesestsecnws BE «6 E. Fv wkcn y bacenac at 209,944 


These figures are of interest from several points of view. 
First of all they indicate the large volume of traffic which 
moved in March prior to the beginning of the coal strike 
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and the sharp decrease in business which resulted from t! 
strike. From April on the Reading moved no anthracite at 
all. It was, however, favored with a fair volume of bitu- 
minous coal received from such sources of supply on the 


Baltimore & Ohio as continued operation and there was also 


a fair movement of Pocahontas coal from Norfolk & Western 
territory which reached the Reading rails by Hagerstown 
and the Cumberland Valley. Throughout the summer there 
was also a gradual increase in the volume of merchandise 
traffic. The coal mines resumed operations in the early and 
middle part of September with the result that October gave 
the Reading the best traffic which it has moved since the 
peak of 1920, this result being brought about by the com- 
bination of a good anthracite traffic, a good bituminous move- 
ment and the grain and merchandise traffic generally. 

The Reading at present is handling practically its normal 
anthracite tonnage. Its tonnage in October was 1,266,092; 
in November it was 1,224,990, and in December, 1,259,927. 
Mention has already been made of the fact that there were 
available for the October and November traffic 2,000 new 
70-ton coal cars and 25 new heavy Consolidation locomo- 
tives. This new equipment assisted operation very materially. 
An unusual development has taken place in Reading activ- 
ities this year in the form of a handicap due to shortage of 
water in the coal regions. The Reading for some time had 
to haul water for colliery operation and at one time condi- 
tions were so severe that the volume of water which had to 
be hauled for the boilers in the collieries reached 2,000,000 
gal. a day or about 200 cars. The water in some cases had 
to be hauled about 30 miles and at one time 18 crews were 
devoted to this service. 

The Reading has come through the year with no embargoes 
at all—wherein it is a marked exception from the other 
anthracite carriers—and in general its service has been main- 
tained at a high standard. The most interesting point in 
connection with the fact that the road had no strike, however, 
is that the operating expenses did not have to include the 
costs resulting from the strike. This explains wherein the 
road was able to realize so handsomely on its restored traffic 
in October and November and as a result, for the first 11 
months of the year as a whole. 

Any review of Reading operations should take into con- 
sideration its important passenger service. During the last 
year it had two rather disastrous railway accidents. It is 
effecting a decided improvement in its passenger facilities 
in the form of 150 new passenger cars, a large proportion 
of which have already been delivered. This total has in- 
cluded 50 cars for through and 100 for suburban service. 

In this analysis reference has been omitted of the segre- 
gation plan which is now being considered and which calls 
for the partition of the railway and coal mining operations 
of the parent Reading Company. The company that is being 
segregated is the Reading Coal & Iron Company. All of 
the capital stock of the Philadelphia & Reading Railway 
Company is owned by the parent Reading Company. The 
segregation plan calls for the Reading Company to be main- 
tained as the railway company. The point might well be 
made that the Reading Company, after the segregation plan 
is carried out, will be the owner of a high grade railroad. 

Even with the reductions in its traffic which took place 
in 1922 the Philadelphia & Reading has come through with 
what may well be termed a rather successful year. With the 
general revival of business conditions it bids fair to show 
extremely good operating results for 1923. A point that is 
of first consideration is the fact, of course, that the company 
has had to write off no strike costs and that it starts the 
year 1923 with its equipment in an unusually good condi- 
tion, which situation should be reflected in low maintenance 
of equipment expenses. This point is emphasized because to 
this extent the Reading may prove something of an exception 
from many other railroads. 
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Centralized Freight Car 


Ownership Undesirable’ 


Handling of Coal and Distribution of Cars Under Car 
‘Service Division Produces Best Results Practicable 


By Donald D. Conn 
Manager, Public Relations Section, Car Service Division, American Railways Association 


which now confront the public in its relationship to 
the railroads of this country: 

First: What part do the railroads play in effecting a 
successful solution of our coal supply problem? 

Second: ‘The recommendations which have been made 
for the creation of a central agency to pool and finance the 
freight car equipment of the country. 

Third: The crystallization of public thought on the future 
of transportation. 


- Railroads and the Coal Situation 


Regarding the coal situation: Much has been said dur- 
ing the past three months in the public press and by the mine 
unions as to the responsibility of the railroads for coal strikes 
and coal shortages, hence certainly it is timely to give you 
some facts regarding the relationship between the railroads 
and coal supply. 

Manifestly, it is economically unsound and contrary to 
the very principles of our institutions that the relationship 
between such an essential business as the coal industry and 
the public cannot be finally and definitely fixed without the 
continual resorting to Government investigations and legis- 
lative enactments, together with the constant usage of its 
priority perogative, which always disturbs the free produc- 
tion and movement of commodities. So much has been said 
about what the railroads have or have not done, that I want 
to give you the following facts and Jet you judge for your- 
self as to whether or not they have played their part in 
meeting the demands of the public for this commodity. 

You will recollect that the coal miners’ strike of 1922 had 
its inception on April 1 and continued without intermission 
until August 16. This left the non-union producing fields, 
the majority of which are located in West Virginia, as the 
sole source of coal supply for this nation. These fields 
produced approximately 85,000,000 tons between April 1 and 
September 1, and this volume, together with 80,000,000 tons 
which were in the bins of consumers or on wheels at the 
inception of the strike, gave the country practically enough 
coal for current consumption during the strike period 
although stocks were rapidly depleted. 

The total number of coal mines in operation in 1910 was 
5,818; in 1920 it was 14,766, an increase of 154 per cent. 
Total production in 1910 was 416,000,000 tons; in 1920 it 
was 569,000,000 tons, an increase of 37 per cent. The aver- 
age production per mine in 1910 was 71,550 tons; in 1920 it 
was 38,512 tons. These figures indicate a continual decline 
in the production per mine. Had the 1910 tonnage per 
mine been maintained in 1920, the tonnage of that year 
could have been produced by 7,950 mines instead of 14,766. 
The increase of 150,000,000 tons during 1920 compared 
with 1910 was gathered from 6,800 additional mines. While 
there was an increase of 154 per cent in the number of 
mines from which the production was gathered in 1920, com- 
pared with 1910, and an increase in the tonnage of coal 
produced of but 37 per cent, to meet this increased demand 
the railroads provided additional coal cars so that the aggre- 
gate tonnage capacity of cars was increased from 33,000,000 
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\ *An address delivered at the annual dinner of Milwaukee Traffic Club, 
Milwaukee, Wis., January 22, 1923. 
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to 47,000,000 tons during this period, or 42.5 per cent. 
There was an increase of 14.5 per cent in the number of 
locomotives in service, and an increase of 53 per cent in their 
aggregate tractive power. 

With the constant scattering in the units of coal produc- 
tion, with less concentration in the industry, the railroads 
were forced to spread out their transportation facilities so 
that each new unit, as it sprang up, might be given a fair 
share, as is required by law. If all the mines in the United 
States were operated twelve months in the year to capacity, 
they would produce 950,000,000 tons of coal, or nearly 100 
per cent more than our domestic demands, plus export. 


When you are told that there exists a coal car shortage 
it necessarily must mean that the increased units of mine 
production are not all receiving all of the cars and trans- 
portation required when demanded, but, on the other hand, 
it may not mean and in most cases has never meant, that the 
public has actually been short of coal. Is it not rather pub- 
lic demand and consumption which should be taken as a 
basis for coal car shortage, rather than whether the railroads 
are able to supply 100 per cent over-capacity in production 
with 100 per cent car supply at any season of the year it may 
be demanded ? 

Another factor of this situation which I am convinced 
we should not discount, is represented by the evolution in 
channels of coal distribution. A car loaded with coal at the 
mine must be taken to the destination to which it is billed 
and this is the greatest factor in the turn-around of this 
equipment. 

Furthermore, the centers of consumption which formerly 
utilized large tonnages of coal have substituted other means 
of power and where certain producing territories had fixed 
markets in the past, their production now finds its way into 
higher competitive fields, and this has a material bearing 
upon price trends and the ability of the railroads to give 
the service demanded. The increase from 5,862,000,000 
kilowatt hours in 1907 to 40,926,000,000 kilowatt hours in 
1921 of electricity produced, or 603.3 per cent, represents 
a vivid portrayal of the substitution of power other than coal 
by the consumers of this country. With the development of 
water power and the increased efficiency in the use of coal 
itself, it is doubtful even giving due consideration to the 
expansion of industry, if the average production of coal 
will exceed 600,000,000 tons for the average of the next 
twenty years. Moreover, I want to call your attention 
to the fact that from January 1 to December 9, 1922, the 
railroads of this country loaded 6,819,128 carloads of coal, 
contrasted with 7,599,838 in 1921, or, in spite of the cessa- 
tion of mining in union fields for five months of the year, 
the railroads have functioned to where the total car loadings 
are within a small fraction of those obtained during uninter- 
rupted production in 1921. Certainly the figures which ‘I 
have given you indicate that the railroads, so far as coal is 
concerned, kept apace in their supply of transportation with 
the measure of development in the industry which may have 
been predicated upon public demand. 

With reference to the second subject—namely, the central 
control, financing and pooling of freight cars. 

It should be understood that I speak of this matter in a 
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purely unofficial way, divorced entirely from the position I 
now hold with the railroads, but based upon my study of 
this theory as a shipper and in my work for the Joint Con- 
gressional Commission during the last two years. 

I want to take this opportunity to correct the impression 
which has been given to members of Congress and to the 
public generally, that the Transportation Report of the Joint 
Congressional Commission contained any recommendation 
for the pooling or central financing of freight cars. Recom- 
mendation No. 8 of that report dealing with this subject 
reads as follows: 


“Prompt consideration and adoption of a compre- 
hensive plan for the central control and distribution of 
freight cars.” 


This is exactly what the Car Service Division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association is doing today. 

Machinery has been set up which fully takes advantage 
of the benefits to be derived from centralized control, without 
interfering with necessary localized effort or restricting the 
free application of the competitive practices of the railroads 
so necessary to perpetuate efficient operation and service. 

I have personally a very great interest in that report and 
its recommendations, for the reason that I was charged with 
the responsibility of its compilation, and I can tell you quite 
frankly that this recommendation was never intended to sup- 
port any plan calling for the pooling of freight cars or a 
central] financial agency “Central Control” as indicated in 
this recommendation, and the pooling of cars in the sense 
that has been recently advanced, are two entirely different 
propositions. It was never intended, nor is it implied, that 
such a recommendation should be used for the purpose of 
passing all of the freight cars of the country over to an agency 
which would not be responsible for the financial or operating 
results of any single railroad system. To take one of the 
principal instruments by which the individual railroad main- 
tains its livelihood under private and competitive operation 
away from that railroad and place it in the hands of an 
agency created by federal charter and financed through gov- 
ernment funds, represents the initial step toward government 
ownership. If the shippers want government ownership of 
these railroads, it is my firm conviction that the adoption of 
such a plan as is proposed is the quickest way to get it. If 
you want private operation and the maintenance of competi- 
tion, you want to stay just as far away from it as possible. 

Those who advocate car pooling prey upon the car short- 
age conditions of the past fall and offer it as a remedy. It 
is contended that if such a plan is put in effect, cars can 
be moved around the country any time and in any way to 
suit the demands of the shipper. The plan is presented as 
a panacea for all of our transportation troubles. Let us 
examine it. At the outset, what is a car shortage? Is not 
the term misleading in that when we speak of being short of 
cars, we really mean that we are short of transportation? 
“Transportation shortage,” rather than car shortage, is the 
term which correctly implies a lack of transportation to 
meet the demands of the shippers. ‘Transportation short- 
age” represents not a shortage of cars alone, but rather a 
shortage of all kinds of railroad facilities—second main 
tracks, passing tracks, locomotives, etc. There is nothing in 
the plan for car pooling which insures the building of more 
tracks or more locomotives, and in turn, quicker movement. 

It is contended that a car pool will result in a reduction 
in empty mileage and will have a tendency to eliminate cross- 
haul empty movement simply to get cars home. The only 
past experience we have had in such an undertaking was 
during federal control, when the empty car mileage to the 
total was 2 per cent greater than during the five years prior 
to federal control. Empty movement is primarily caused by 
the necessity of returning cars to origin territory. As you 
know, the preponderance of traffic is east-bound and north- 
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bound, and for every five cars hauled into New England 
loaded, two must be returned to the origin territory empty 
under any system of car handling. 

Indicative of the fact that empty movement is practically 
confined to the requirements of traffic, attention is directed 
to a recent investigation made by the Car Service Division 
during a period of car surplus when incentive would pro- 
duce cross-haul empty movement, if it existed. This inves- 
tigation covered several trunk line railroads at representative 
terminals and a movement of 20,317 eastbound cars, of 
which only 290 cars, or 1.4 per cent, were empty, and this 
included bad order cars and special types. The claim that a 
car pool would eliminate cross-haul empty mileage is not 
borne out by the facts of actual tests and experience. 

It is claimed that a saving of 25 per cent would be made 
in switching. Practically 70 per cent of the car movement 
is loaded cars, and necessarily, 70 per cent of the switching 
at terminals is loaded cars. Obviously, they must be switched 
to the plant designated, and via the route specified. There- 
fore, if any saving is to be made, it would be only in the 
switching of the empty cars, and this leaves only 30 per cent 
of the total. Empty cars, regardless of whether they are 
pooled or not, must be switched, to be sent to the industries 
for loading, or to the railroads for loading points. 

Obviously 25 per cent, or any figure anywhere near 25 
per cent, could not possibly be saved in the switching ex- 
pense, when it could not be applied except to the empty 
car movement. Figures show that during federal control 
the percentage of switch engine mileage to the total was 
greater during than subsequently, and that where savings 
were made, if any, it was due almost entirely to the fact 
that the Railroad Administration arbitrarily rerouted traffic 
through large terminals, taking away from the shipper the 
most useful instrument which he possessed in his relation- 
ship to transportation. You have a concrete illustration of 
this in the routing of traffic across the lake, keeping it out of 
the Chicago terminal during federal control. Even with this 
privilege switch engine mileage increased. 

Another very prominent claim of the advocate of the plan 
is the fact that empty mileage would be saved for the rea- 
son that when a car was made empty it would be sent back 
home via the most direct route, instead of via the circuitous 
route from which it came, and as it was routed by the shipper. 
A practical demonstration of the theory would mean that 
loaded cars originating in Minneapolis and consigned to 
Chicago via the Burlington, Rock Island and Great Western 
would be made empty, a pink tag placed on them, and they 
would be sent back to Minneapolis via the Milwaukee or 
Northwestern which are the short lines. How about the bal- 
ancing of motive power and train crews on the lines that haul 
the car into Chicago? Is their westbound movement to be 
dependent upon the solicitation of loaded traffic, and how 
much is the operating expense of these returning lines to be 
increased during periods of heavy eastbound movement? 
What happens to the Milwaukee and the Northwestern, and 
to their operating expenses and revenues, if they are to be 
made the empty car line from Chicago to the Twin Cities? 
We can visualize the effect of such a plan upon the ability 
of the short line or empty car line to serve its patrons. 


Building and Repairing of Cars 


Another of its theoretical high spots is its purpose to not 
only control the movement of cars and to say who shall have 
cars and who will not, also its attempt to build and repair 
cars. Under the program which was set down before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission last year by the advocates 
of such a plan, not only were the claims made which I have 
already cited, but there is to be an additional saving through 
the retirement of so-called “weak cars.” To be specific, a 
definite program is proposed to retire 890,000 cars with a 
capacity ranging from 30 to 35 tons within the next five 
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years, and replace them with 540,000 steel cars of 50-ton 
capacity. Am analysis of the details of this proposal indi- 
cates that the total retirements at the end of five years would 
be 890,000 cars, the total replacements 540,000 cars, total 
number of new cars built 250,000 cars, or an actual net de- 
crease in the number of cars available for the use of the 
public at the end of five years of 100,000 cars. Not only 
does the plan contemplate a reduction in the actual number 
of cars available to the shipping public, but that capital 
expenditures that are made must be made for 50-ton cars. 
Are the trade units in this country, storage capacities, and 
the consuming capabilities of the country ready to utilize 
50-ton cars and nothing else? 

From January, 1912, to November, 1922, a period of 87 
months of car surplus and 43 months of car shortage, an 
average of only 64 per cent of the capacities of freight cars 
were utilized. An increase in the capacity of the car in- 
creases the empty ton miles which must be hauled when the 
car is partially loaded or when it is returned to origin terri- 
tory empty. While the railroads are generally adopting a 
standard of 40- and 50-ton box cars, I do not believe that 
any experienced railroad man or shipper is ready to say 
that all cars should be on a 50-ton basis. The average today 
is 42.2 tons, and this includes the high capacity coal cars. 

Again, this proposed plan does not contemplate the elimi- 
nation of any of the existing railway machinery for the repair 
of equipment or its operation but simply adds what may be 
termed “overhead” shops and a large expensive organization 
for rebuilding and allocating cars. Speaking first with refer- 
ence to the proposal for the repair of equipment, we have 
today approximately two and one-half million freight cars 
and an analysis of the details of this proposed car pooling 
plan shows that it is contemplated to take jurisdiction over 
repairs of less than five per cent of the number of cars in 
operation and to control less than 32 per cent of the actual 
amount spent for repair purposes. 

It is only contemplated that this so-called “agency” would 
extend its jurisdiction over heavy repairs and the rebuilding 
of cars. Only approximately one thousand cars per day 
are contained in such a classification. These cars are scat- 
tered from one end of the country to the other and are now 
repaired in the nearest railroad shop. 

I doubt if there is a single instance where a car in need 
of rebuilding or heavy repair must not be fixed up to the 
extent that it can be safely transported and in the large 
majority of instances the car today actually undergoes its 
heavy repair or its rebuilding at the very point which other- 
wise would be used to place it in shape for transportation 
to one of these proposed “‘overhead” shops. 

Under the proposal, how much empty mileage would be 
incurred instead of saved to move the car to the central 
shop when today it is being repaired at the nearest available 
railroad shop? How many such “overhead” shops would 
be necessary of establishment in the United States to repair 
or rebuild one thousand cars per day? 

If the work were to be done as cheaply as it is being 
accomplished at the present time, then the shops must be 
large ones and placed upon a production basis, which means 
that very few would be required, with the result that under 
the proposal the average car in bad order for heavy repairs 
or fit for rebuilding must be hauled empty long distances 
before it reaches the repair point. Wherein does the pro- 
posal save empty mileage? 

With reference to the control over the allocation of cars, 
not one thing is advanced by the advocates of a car pool 
which is not being carried out by the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association. 


Distribution of Cars Under Present System 
Railroads in the country have subscribed to carry out their 


orders for the relocation of cars to meet the demands of ship- 
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pers and during this last fall—the most strenuous period of 
car shortage which ever existed in this country—the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has not found it necessary to 
use its prerogative in a single instance. When the Car 
Service Division issues an order to an individual railroad 
for the movement of equipment, that order has been and is 
now being carried out. A concrete example is illustrated by 
the performance under Orders 33 and 33-A, issued by the 
Car Service Division, for the movement of western lines’ 
cars through western junction points to relieve the car short- 
age situation in the agricultural districts of the country. 

Under Order 33, from November t until January 17, 
143,071 cars were sent through Chicago, St. Louis and other 
junction points into the western territory by the eastern lines. 
Of these, 72,865 were empty and 70,206 were loaded. Fur- 
thermore, the Car Service Division has the power and has 
exercised it to designate the movement of empty equipment 
to certain lines and via certain lines. This is aptly indi- 
cated by the procedure now in force where empties moving 
through Chicago are being made up in train loads and sent 
to this line or that one, dependent upon the demands of the 
traffic in the various territories. From October 15 to Janu- 
ary 15, 39,421 empty box cars of western line ownership 
have been allocated by the Chicago office of the Car Service 
Division to various western lines in trainload movement. 

The power under which the Car Service Division acts in 
cases of this kind is contained in Rule 19 of the Car Service 
Rules, which amply provides for the emergency requirements 
of any district of the country. What more is needed? 

It has been stated to the public that two western railroads 
appealed to the Interstate Commerce Commission for assist- 
ance because the Car Service Division had failed. This is 
not a fact. One western railroad did file a petition with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, but the petition was 
quickly withdrawn and no formal action was requested. 
The other railroad referred to never filed a formal petition 
with the ‘Interstate Commerce Commission but did appeal to 
the Car Service Division, which gave relief to the extent 
that after this road’s percentage of cars on line to ownership 
had been increased less than ten per cent it requested the 
diversion of cars en route to it to other lines for the reason 
that it had taken care of its business and had a surplus of 
cars when contrasted with demand. 

Does this performance indicate, as the advocate. of a car 
pool and central financing agency would have you believe, 
that there exists no interrelated interest between the rail- 
roads of this country? Does it indicate that when emer- 
gency conditions arise the carriers fail to act in unison, to 
relieve conditions no matter in what territory or part of a 
railroad they may exist? ‘There is not a single point con- 
cerning distribution of cars in this country which is brought 
up by the advocate of a car pool which is not already being 
accomplished to the fullest extent by the railroads’ own 
agency, which has been in existence ever since our entrance 
into the world war. 

In addition thereto, the Car Service provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Act give the federal government ample 
jurisdiction over this question if it is ever found necessary to 
utilize it. What more is necessary? What is to be gained 
in the distribution of freight cars through this so-called 
“agency”? What is really behind the promulgation of such 
a proposal? Again, there is nothing proposed by the advo- 
cates of a plan with reference to standardization which is not 
being undertaken by the American Railway Association. 

To hear these advocates speak on this subject would lead 
one to believe that no consideration has been or is now being 
given to present and past accomplishments of the railroads 
through their own agency. 

There is a division of the American Railway Association 
which is constantly working on the standardization problem 
and has been doing nothing else for many years. Cars and 
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parts thereof are being standardized as fast as traffic units 
and the requirements of commerce permit. Prior to 1900 
there were 58 kinds of journal boxes in use. Today there 
are five sizes, with one interchangeable type. There were 
56 kinds of axles; now there are five sizes, with one inter- 
changeable type. There were 26 kinds of couplers; now 
there is one. There were 20 kinds of brake shoes; now 
there is but one. There were 27 kinds of brake heads; now 
reduced to one interchangeable standard. Brake beams at 
present are all interchangeable. Grab irons regulated by 
law, and so on. 

The Mechanical Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation is constantly keeping apace with the times on the 
standardization of equipment and its parts. 


Reduces Competition 


This proposal for a car pool and central financing takes 
away from private management a little more of its initiative 
and eliminates the only instrument of competition left to the 
individual railroad. The only competitive factor left with 
the American railroad or shipper is that represented by its 
ability to furnish adequate car supply and service. Instead 
of having two government tribunals regulating the railroads 
—namely, the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
United States Railroad Labor Board—it is now suggested 
that we have a third, a self-styled private corporation, but 
in fact and practice a government institution. 

I might go on and discuss other features of the plan which 
has been proposed where in every instance a careful analysis 
of the result of its practical application shows that the 
actual results thereunder are not only contrary to the claims 
being made but also produce an actual increase in operating 
expenses. I have stressed this subject quite strongly for the 
reason that I feel the public have received a misconception 
of what is actually proposed. Certainly the railroads of the 
country, or in fact the shippers, would not oppose the inau- 
guration of any scheme or theory which will actually bet- 
ter services to the shipper and reduce operating expenses, but 
the subject is so big and shows so many ramifications that 
surely there must be an agreement on fundamental facts 
regarding its application rather than the adherence to the 
claims of its advocates when not a single one has been demon- 
strated as practical or in the interests of the shipping public. 

I want to stress the absolute fallacy of expecting any 
agency created under federal charter, which means by legis- 
lative action, and with government money, purporting to 
represent a desire and intent to perpetuate private ownership 
of these railroads. Summarized, the scheme now proposed 
means the creation of a meddlesome, additional agency, 
backed by one hundred million dollars of government funds, 
which, as a matter of fact, as designated in its own program, 
gives you less cars five years from now than you have today. 
It does not stand responsible for the results of operation or 
the earnings of any railroad yet proposes to subject that rail- 
road and its shippers to its mandates. 


Public Interest in Railroad Transportation 


Coming to the last subject, namely, “The public thought 
toward transportation in the future.” 

We possess 273,000 miles of steam railroads, 44,250 miles 
of electric lines, 6,014 miles of inland rivers, 370 miles of 
inland canals, the Panama Canal, and over 15,000,000 gross 
tons of trans-oceanic shipping vessels, together with 12,000,- 
000 motor vehicles, of which over 2,000,000 are trucks, with 
a total value of nearly fifty billion dollars. This is the pic- 
ture of the transportation machine which we possess. With- 
out discounting the future possibilities of the development 
of the motor truck or the waterway, it is a certainty that 
the steam railroad will always serve as the bulwark of carry- 
ing the commerce of the country. 

The prime requisite of the agricultural and industrial 
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producer is the adequacy and efficiency of the railroad facili. : 
ties which serve him. Good prices for the products of th J 


farm or industry do nothing for the producer if he is unable 
to place them on the markets of the world but must leay 


gee 


them in storage at the point of production or on the farm 
We have just passed through a period of transportation & 
shortage—a shortage due primarily to the fact that trans. 
portation has not in the past been allowed, because of re. & 


strictive legislation, to expand its machine to keep fully 
apace with the growth in agriculture and industry. Whe 
we come to an impasse where during the year 1921 mor 
railway mileage was abandoned than was built, it is tim 
to stop and analyze the trend of public mind and legislatiye 
action which allows such a condition to exist. If we go back 
into the past, we can probably find the answer to the lack 
of proper expansion of the railroads in that while they ar 
always expected to participate in periods of business defla- 
tion, they have never been allowed to share in periods of 
business prosperity. 

Predicating the trend of railroad revenues and farm prices 
on the adjusted years of 1909 to 1914, we find that the curve 
of the two was quite constant until 1916. Thereafter fam 
prices rose rapidly, reaching their peak in June, 1920, at 
246, while freight rates were increased to but 130. The 
total freight revenues in 1900 were 9.2 per cent of the value 
of manufactures; in 1910, 9.3; and in 1920, but 6.9. 


Rates Reduced as Business Improves 


Only recently we have a concrete example of a reduction 
in rates during an upward turn in the business cycle. Com- 
modity prices commenced to increase on May 1, 1922, and 
freight rates were reduced on July 1, just at the time when 
business conditions could best stand the then existing basis. 
Since that time commodity prices have continued to increase, 
yet the railroads have had their revenues reduced. For the 
first ten months of 1922 the total value of farm crops in- 
creased 32 per cent over the corresponding period of 1921, 
and the total freight revenue of Class I roads decreased 2 
per cent, compared with 1921. In spite of that condition a 
total of 41,279,000 cars were loaded and transported from 
January 1 to December 9, 1922, compared with 37,401,000 
for the same period of 1921. With the available machine, 
operating efficiency is increasing, railroads are hauling more 
ton miles with less freight train miles than ever before. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the total railroad revenues for 
1922 show only a very slight increase over 1921, orders for 
180,154 freight cars and for 2,600 locomotives were placed 
during the last calendar year. The orders for cars exceed 
any period since. 1912 and the orders for locomotives are 
greater than any period since 1917—all of which is indica- 
tive of the fact that the railroads under private operation 
are doing their utmost to anticipate shippers’ demands. Until 
the expansion of the railroad machine as applied to cars, 
tracks and locomotives has reached the stage of development 
commensurate with the progress of agriculture and industry 
non-revenue producing capital investments will be limited 
and rightfully so. As to the movement and location of equip- 
ment, the Car Service Division is now establishing district 
managers throughout the United States that they may be 
kept closely in touch and intimately advised of the require- 
ments of the public in each territory. Shippers themselves 
in the form of regional advisory committees will be asked to 
aid the district managers towards the end that transportation 


requirements of the shippers may be constantly anticipated. 


In conclusion, permit me to say that less restrictive rail- 
road legislation and freer application of economic law to the 
railroad business, and a recognition on the part of the public 
that the railroads are business institutions and are run 0 
business principles just as any other industry, is a manda- 
tory requisite for the better industrial and economic exist- 
ence in the future. 
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| Railroad Committee Opposes Car Pooling Plan 


Suggested Ways of Improving Coal Transportation Dis- 
cussed in Report to U. S. Coal Commission 


some extracts from a preliminary report of a special 

conference committee representing the American Railway 
Association to the United States Coal Commission regarding 
the relations between the railroads and the coal industry. 
The report also includes an analysis of certain suggested 
remedies which have been proposed in various quarters as 
intended to be helpful toward improving transportation as 
applied to the coal industry. Among these were the plan for 
the pooling of freight cars, which has been advocated by 
the National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities. 
The report also discusses the subjects of assigned cars, 
storage and seasonal coal rates, in part as follows: 


Yr THE Railway Age of January 13 there were published 


Pooling of Freight Cars 


The pooling or common use of the freight car equipment of the 
country, while not a new subject, is one that is just now receiving 
considerable attention and is proving popular in some quarters, 
especially when accompanied by the thought that it will bring 
about a facilitated interchange of cars between the various car- 
riers. 

This question of pooling freight car equipment is now actively 
under consideration by a special committee of the American 
Railway Association, and it is expected that their views will 
shortly be available, but we feel that it is important that the 
following objections which have been presented against the adop- 
tion of the plan be called to your attention at this time: 

1. The plan of pooling cars has not received the endorsement 
or approval of those best qualified to pass upon so important and 
far-reaching a subject. The savings and benefits claimed are 
theoretical and have not been supported by any conclusive evi- 
dence or facts, and it is doubtful whether any saving could be 
realized. 

2. Present methods of handling equipment are the result 
of most thorough study carried on for years by railroad officials 
through the American Railway Association to promote efficient and 
economic handling of cars. Previous experiments under pool 
operation have not proven efficient or economical. 

3. The principal plan now seeking recognition would place un- 
der a central agency the absolute control of all equipment, shops 
and repair facilities, and the individual railroad would thereby 
lose control over a very considerable part of its property with- 
out being relieved, in any way, of the responsibility under the 
law to maintain and furnish transportation upon reasonable request. 

4. The central agency does not assume any financial re- 
sponsibility for the results of pool operation, although it could, 
without authority or sanction of the individual railroad, create 
a vast expense which would be borne by the carriers and which 
would prove burdensome and unnecessary in the relocation ot 
empty equipment without any regard to the loaded haul. Nor 
does it assume responsibility for any disastrous effect that might 
follow a mistaken or improper policy in car distribution. Jt could 
without any compensation for property appropriated deplete the 
car supply on one road in order that the shippers Jocated on an 
improvident road might be better served. 

5. It disregards the right of shippers who have developed their 
business upon the lines of roads having equipment especially 
adapted to the requirements of their traffic. The grain road has 
Provided cars that will carry grain and flour. The coal road has 
Previded special type of cars, that require return to the owning 
line, or the best interests of its patrons are not served, and the 
special types of cars provided by such roads are not suitable 
for service on other roads because of the difference in character 
of loading and unloading facilities, operating and other condi- 
tions. Some roads have built coal cars of great capacity which 
are not suitable to, and could not be safely operated on, many ot 
the other lines, both on account of weight limitations and their 
use in combination with cars of lighter capacity and construction. 

6. Economie conditions have forced the railways to increase 
the tonnage of trains and strength of locomotives which the use 
of small capacity cars would limit, resulting in the loss of the 
€conomic benefits. 

/. The central agency could not, under any circumstances, no 
matter how competent, have sufficient knowledge of local re- 
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quirements, to properly distribute cars without serious detrimental 
results to both carriers and shippers. 

8. It is a fact that each coal producing district generally serves 
its adjacent or a specific territory, and the coal producing rail- 
roads provide the equipment, therefore the return of the empty 
cars to the owners is a regular and orderly procedure through 
the gateways and junctions via which the loaded coal cars move, 
equalizing the loaded and empty movement and utilizing for the 
movement of the currently returning empties the motive power 
employed in the outwardloaded movement, to the advantage of 
most economical operation and expeditious handling. This pro- 
vides a local control which affords the most immediate relief 
in cases of operating difficulty. 

9. The plan does not and cannot provide for any practicable 
or workable method for equitable distribution of per diem or 
car hire expense, especially during periods of car surpluses when 
large numbers of cars will be stored. It could increase the car 
hire account of any railroad without regard to its traffic or fi- 
nancial conditions. 

10. It contemplates complete standardization of all equipment 
and appliances, which is of doubtful expediency, as it would 
destroy inventive competition and remove incentive for improve- 
ment and advancement. 

11. The plan removes from the control of the individual rail- 
way, by curtailment of its power to utilize its own equipment to 
best advantage, the possibility of realizing on its major invest- 
ment, namely, its roadbed, power, and facilities other than cars, 

12. The individual road would lose control over the main- 
tenance of its equipment. It is recognized that some cars must 
be better maintained than others in order to handle the traffic for 
which they were built and are used. On the other hand, the cen- 
tral agency could increase the cost of maintenance under an 
unwarranted and mistaken policy and the individual railroad 
would have no voice in the matter whatever. 

13. The present arrangement for meeting emergencies, by ac- 
tion of the Car Service Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, should not be discarded for some untried, unsound, and 
impractical theory, especially since the experience with common 
use of cars under federal control brought about disastrous results 
in car maintenance, with an increased percentage of wasteful 
empty car mileage over that which previously obtained under 
car handling methods based on the ownership principle. 

14. If the equipment ownership of the railroads of the country 
is insufficient to meet the industrial demands, it would be more 
advisable and desirable to establish a basis for equipment owner- 
ship by individual railroads consistent with its traffic demands. 
This would not disturb the present initiative of some roads to 
provide equipment from a competitive standpoint, and would also 
create a uniform basis for measuring the ownership requirements 
for all roads. 


Assigned Cars 


It has been suggested in some quarters that the difficulties 
in the coal industry have been intensified by the long established 
practice of carriers of assigning coal cars during car shortage 
periods. During car plenty periods no objection is offered to the 
assigned car practice. An assigned car, as that term is commonly 
understood and employed, is either a coal car owned and used by 
a coal company or consumer of coal, or a railroad owned car 
used by the owning railroad to transport fuel coal for its own 
use. Railroad fuel cars are of two classes; cars of a railroad 
serving the mine to which the car is assigned, commonly known 
as company fuel cars, and cars of a railroad not serving such 
mine, commonly known as foreign railway fuel cars. ; 

Prior to 1907, in the distribution of coal cars many carriers 
did not take into account private cars or railroad owned cars 
used for a carrier’s own fuel purposes. Under the then existing 
practice a mine owning private cars was given all such cars and 
a mine having a railroad fuel contract was given railroad owned 
cars sufficient for such loading. In addition thereto such mines 
were given pro rata proportions of railroad owned cars based 
on their ratings for commercial coal loading. About 1907 this 
practice was brought to the attention of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the commission in a series of decisions 
adopted what is now commonly known as the Hocking Valley- 
Traer rule of car distribution. during car shortage periods. 

By these decisions coal cars for distribution purposes were 
divided into four classes: (a) private cars, (b) foreign railway 
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fuel cars, (c) company fuel cars, and (d) systém cars. The first 
three classes of cars were designated as assigned cars, and 
were required to be furnished to commercial mines to which 
they were assigned or consigned without regard to the pro rata 
distributive shares of such mines based on their orders. If the 
cars assigned to such mine equaled or exceeded its distributive 
share such mine could receive no system cars. If, on the other 
hand, the available assigned cars did not equal the mine’s dis- 
tributive share such mine should receive enough system cars to 
make up the deficit. 

To carry out this practice it was necessary for the carrier 
serving commercial mines to take all cars, including assigned 
cars, into account and in the Hocking Valley-Traer rule the 
commission required the counting against the mine of each and 
every car furnished such mine shipping commercial coal. The 
commission in those cases recognized the right of a carrier to 
take the entire output of a mine for company fuel, thereby putting 
that mine entirely out of commercial business without taking into 
account or counting the cars supplied such mine. The Hocking 
Valley-Traer rule of car distribution was contested by the 
— and sustained by the Supreme Court of the United 

tates. 


Ruling for Counting Cars 


The rule that all assigned cars must be counted has been 
universally in effect continuously since the Supreme Court deci- 
sions, supra, and with the exception of a short period during 
federal control, when under an arrangement between the director 
general of railroads and the U. S. Fuel Administration the rail- 
roads’ fuel requirements were taken care of, the classification of 
cars fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the Hocking 
Valley-Traer cases has been unchanged. During the federal 
control period railway fuel cars were reclassified as system cars 
and thus thrown into the general pro rate, but even then the Fuel 
Administration in effect assigned railway fuel cars. 

When the transportation Act was under consideration by the 
committees of Congress, an effort was made by certain interests 
to secure legislation which would prevent the assigning of private 
cars and railway owned cars for railroad fuel and to that end 
the original Senate bill contains language which would have made 
it unlawful to use assigned cars in the way provided by the Hock- 
ing Valley-Traer rule. Congress, however, refused to adopt this 
language and in its stead enacted Paragraph 12 of Section 1 
of the law which in effect put into statutory form the principles 
of the Hocking Valley-Traer decision. 

The discussion of this rule has been so general and views as 
to its desirability and legality have been so. diverse that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission instituted an inquiry into the 
subject of assigned cars bearing the. docket number of 12530. 
Extended hearings have been held by the commission in the 
sumrher and autumn of 1922, a great mass of testimony has been 
offered covering every phase of the matter and it is confidently 
expected that the commission will within a comparatively short 


time render a decision as to whether the .Hocking Valley-Traer | 


rule can, in the light of the legal interpretation of Section 12, 
Paragraph 1, of the Interstate Commerce Law, or should in the 
interest of reasonableness be continued, extended, modified, or 
abolished. 

Perhaps no stronger statement of the necessity for the use of 
assigned cars can be found than that contained in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s answer to the so-called Harding Resolu- 
tion passed by the United States Senate in 1920. We call atten- 
tion also to the statement as to the necessity for the rule found 
in the opinion of the commission in Hillsdate Coal & Coke Co. 
vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and in many other cases, 

In considering the practical question involved in this rule it 
should be remembered that no railroad can operate efficiently and 
economically without being assured of a regular and dependable 
supply of fuel of a kind and character suitable to its locomotives 
and at places convenient from an operating standpoint to the 
points on its line of railway where the coal is needed. If the rail- 
roads do not secure a satisfactory supply of coal, coal for other 
lines of industry cannot be transported and consequently the 
most ample supply of cars would be useless. Bearing this ob- 
vious fact in mind, it has been the past experience of the rail- 
roads that where assigned cars were not used the inevitable 
alternative is confiscation of commercial coal, resulting in great 
confusion and disturbance to all lines of industry. The practice 
of railroads in confiscating .coal in times of emergency necessitates 
public utility companies and private consumers of coal being de- 
prived of their supply, resulting in damage of the gravest char- 
acter, which damage consignees naturally seek to recover from 
the railroads in the form of special damages. Indeed, some courts 
have enjoined carriers from confiscating coal upon the 
theory that the railways are always in a position to obtain fuel 
coal by the assignment or free use of its cars. No more unsat- 
isfactory or demoralizing method can be suggested for 
obtaining necessary fuel coal than the practice of confiscation. 
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The experience of the railroads has been that unless they are 
permitted to assign cars they are in a scramble for coal, are often 
forced to take coal which is unsuited to the requirements of the 
locomotives at places where the use is inconvenient and Cverly 
expensive to assemble and in quantities which are not dependable. 
In addition to these practical considerations, there would seem to 
be strong legal reasons why the practice of assigning cars s| ould 
be continued. 

In the case of private cars, there would seem to be no sound 
economic reason for requiring them to stand idle merely because 
by their use the owner gets a larger supply than another who 
Owns no private cars. As a matter of fact, the use of private 
cars by certain operators leaves a more abundant supply of system 
cars for the use of others. This right of a private car owner to 
the use of his own vehicles of transportation was recognized by 
the director general, who made an exception of private cars when 
assigned cars for railway fuel were discontinued. So in the Inter. 
state Commerce Act it will be found (in paragraph 15, section 1) 
that the power of the Commission in making car service rules and 
regulations extends only to cars, locomotives and other vehicles 
“as between ‘carriers,” thereby leaving private cars outside of the 
field of service regulation. 

Passing from the question of private cars, there would seem 
to be no reason why a railroad which does not originate coal 
should not be allowed to send its own cars, purchased and re- 
tained for that purpose, off its line to mines on other roads with 
which the toreign road has a fuel contract to obtain a necessary 
supply of fuel. By so doing the car supply of the originating 
road is increased and the system cars of that road are available 
for general use and distribution. A-car of this character is in 
principle of the same class as a private car. 

When we come to consider the practice under which a railroad 
originating coal assigns its own cars for company fuel, we are 
confronted at the outset by the familiar legal principle that a rail- 
road transporting its own material in its own vehicles does not 
act as a common carrier, but as a private carrier. If we consider 
the situation arising when a railroad has supplied itself with a 
legally sufficient supply of coal cars which it uses in the com- 
mercial business no one can doubt that the railroad would have a 
right to purchase additional cars to be used exclusively in the 
transportation of company fuel. If it be conceded that a railroad 
may so use its cars when it takes the output of a mine, it must 
follow that by the same token it can furnish cars where it does 
not take the entire output, provided it observes the limitation in 
the Hocking Valley-Traer rule, namely, that it will not furnish 
any commercial cars where the number of cars assigned equals or 
exceeds the mine’s pro rata share, for under this rule every mine 
that on any day'gets more than its pro rata share is in effect an 
output mine for that day. 

It should be borne in mind that railroads must have fuel and 
that if the practice of assigning cars is abolished the total car 
supply would not thereby be increased. The only effect would be 
to prevent railroads from making contracts for coal upon which 
they can absolutely depend and to drive them into the open market 
for spot coal, and to the objectionable practice of confiscation. 


Evils Exaggerated 


We assert with confidence that the so-called evils of assigned 
cars have been greatly exaggerated, largely due to the grossly 
inflated ratings of commercial mines. While we are not in a posi- 
tion at this time to give accurate figures on the subject, yet we be- 
lieve that, with mine ratings deflated to represent actual capacity, 
if all assigned cars were abolished and all cars distributed equally 
throughout the trade, there would be no appreciable effect on the 
general car supply enjoyed by commercial mines. Furthermore, 
if the assignment of private cars was continued and the assign- 
ment of railway fuel cars only abolished, the general car supply 
would not be increased, and the commercial car supply only slightly 
increased, if at all. 

Moreover, we would have a condition in which no railroad would 
be certain of a dependable supply of fuel of the exact-character 
required at the place where it was needed. The railroads would 
be placed completely at the mercy of the coal operators in time 
of coal car shortage and the only method of securing coal would 
be by spot purchases and confiscation with all its attendant evils. 

It is obvious that no injury to the public and no diminution of 
the coal supply can result from a railway being permitted freely 
to use or assign its own coal cars for the purpose of obtaining 
its own coal mined in its own mines, when Such mines coniine 
their operations exclusively to the production of such railway ‘ue’. 

It has been suggested that carriers obtain their fuel coal by 
dividing their requirements among all mines producing suitable 
railroad fuel.coal. As this plan necessitates anticipating car short 
age periods and over-contracting sufficiently to meet carriers ' 
quirements during such periods, it has few advocates. _ 

It is obvious that any arrangement by which a carrier undet- 
takes to divide up its fuel coal requirements among many mines 5 
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undesirable from the standpoint of the public and the carrier, since 
such a plan involves so many operating difficulties as to make it 
yneconomical and wasteful of transportation service. 

Paragraph 12 of Section 1 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended by the Transportation Act, requiring the rating of mines 
and the counting of cars, expressly applies to mines calling on car- 
riers for transportation, 1.e., mines shipping commercial coal, and 
does not apply to fuel mines owned by carriers or entire output 
fuel mines not shipping commercial coal. Assigned cars have 
therefore no. legal bearing on cars so used by carriers at such 
mines. 

In view of the fact that under the law this is a matter com- 
mitted to the discretion of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
within the legal limitation of section 1, paragraph 12, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, and the further fact that that Commission is 
now engaged in an exhaustive investig.tion of the problems pre- 
gented by this question, we respectfully suggest that the United 
States Coal Commission make no recommendation adverse to the 
use of assigned cars. 


Increased Storage of Coal 


During the past few years, due to recurrent labor troubles in 
the bituminous coal mining industry, the railroads have gradually 
enlarged their storage program, particularly those lines which are 
dependent on foreign lines for their fuel supply, and more par- 
ticularly those lines in the northern latitudes, such as the New 
England and Northwestern roads. Such roads customarily store 
from six weeks’ to three months’ or more coal supply during the 
spring and summer months as a protection against irregular move- 
ment from mines during the winter months. On the other hand, 
roads whose source of supply .is from mines located on their own 
lines store coal only at coaling points remote from the mines. For 
them to store coal more generally would be uneconomical and 
would not have the effect intended, since coal stored for locomo- 
tives must be reloaded in cars for movement to and unloading at 
coaling stations. Experience indicates that the cost to railroads 
of storing and rehandling coal varies up to 70 cents or more per 
ton, according to facilities. Industries store coal adjacent to power 
houses and convey such coal direct from storage piles to furnaces 
by means of machinery. man 

On April 1, 1922, there were approximately sixty-three million 
tons of coal in storage throiighout the country, of which the rail- 
roads had, in cars, 7,142,820 tons, or 21.6 days’ supply, and in 
storage piles 12.701,013 tons, or 38.4 days’ supply, a total of sixty 
days’ supply, while all other industry had only about fifty days’ 
supply. Inasmuch as there was a large surplus of empty coal cars 
on the railroads April 1, 1922, they were justi ed in holding much 
of their storage coal on wheels, instead of iu piles. Considering 
that a large portion of the locomotive fuel is consumed in the 
heart of the coal mining districts and that many locomotives are 
coaled direct: from mine tipples, it would appear that the propor- 
tion of coal stored by railroads compared most favorably with 
that stored by other industries. ’ 

The suggestion that railroads store their fuel coal supply during 
the spring and summer months cannot always be accepted as pos- 
sible of fulfillment, as for example, during 1920, when the coal cars 
were fully employed, beginning in January and continuing through- 
out the year. Had the railroads undertaken the customary storage 
of coal, the car supply would have been inadequate for the com- 
mercial coal traffic, and such a policy would have defeated its 
own purpose. During the summer and fall of 1922, on account of 


. the coal strike, and the fact that coal cars were fully engaged upon 


general resumption of mining, the railroads were unable again to 
establish the usual stock piles. In fact, they were informally re- 
quested by the government to refrain from storing coal, so as to 
release coal for current commercial purposes. As a consequence, 
much capital in the form of expensive coal handling machinery 
and facilities was tied up while interest and maintenance charges 
continued. The suggestion of regular storage of coal by railroads 
would have to be accompanied by the ability accurately to fore- 
cast future conditions. 2 : 

The storing of bituminous coal, particularly coal from various 
mines, in one pile involves the risk of spontaneous combustion, 
and while the following of certain principles will reduce the hazard 
of spontaneous combustion, yet its actual cause has not been satis- 
factorily explained or agreed upon. No positive remedy for the 
danger is known. Storage coal deteriorates, depending on length 
of time stored and the character of the coal itself. Again. the 
necessary rehandling of locomotive storage coal results in a large 
measure of slack coal, which is generally undesirable for locomo- 
tive fuel. 


Seasonal Coal Rates 


Those who advocate seasonal coal rates seem. to think it would 
bring about a heavier movement during the summer months—the 
months of greatest transportation efficiency; and it is also claimed 


they would result in a more evenly balanced movement. thus 


spreading out the available car supply throughout the year, also 
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equalizing monthly production so as to give regular year round 
employment to mine labor. 

ln the large producing section of the East, of which the states 
of Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Eastern Kentucky are 
representative, and where approximately sixty per cent of the 
total bituminous coal production of the country originates, there 
is a fairly balanced movement, the summer months, if anything, 
being the season of heaviest movement. 

In the Middle West, of which the states of Illinois and Indiana 
are representative, the movement is ordinarily heavier in the win- 
ter than in the summer months. 

Here we have two great producing fields competing for the coal 
trade of the Northwest. 4 

Reducing the rates from the Middle West to stimulate the move- 
ment of coal from those fields to the Northwest during the sum- 
mer months would either drive the eastern coal out of that market 
or compel the roads serving the eastern fields to reduce their 
rates during the scason of heaviest movement, with no resultant 
stimulation of this traffic. 

Also, the movement from eastern fields through tidewater is 
heaviest during the summer months because of evident advantages 
in handling by water. Certain it is that there is a vast movement 
which by physical conditions is now induced in the summer months, 
which could not be materially increased through any reduction 
in rates during that season of the year. 

Unless there was an unusual demand for coal about the time 
the rates changed, the effect would be to slow up the movement 
for a material period prior to the reduction, and greatly stimulate 
it just before the advance. 

Moreover, if there was a brisk demand for coal, the law of 
supply and demand would assert itself and the reduction in trans- 
portation charges would not be reflected in the selling price to 
the consumer. In other words, any reduction in rates that could 
be contemplated by the carriers might bear a very meager relation 
to the possible fluctuation in the price of coal. 

A sliding scale such as has been advocated in the past would 
not in our judgment solve the question, because the railroads 
could not afford to reduce their rates enough to make the saving 
to the consumer sufficient to offset the outlay necessary to the 
purchase and storage of coal in advance of his immediate re- 
quirements. 

Therefore, we do not believe any improvements of the situation 
would follow from the inauguration of so-called seasonal rates. 

It is the understanding of the carriers that, in the Reply of the 
Bituminous Operators’ Special Committee to the letter of the Coal 
Commission, it has been intimated that an immediate contributing 
cause of difficulty is found in “inadequate transportation facilities.” 
To what extent the conditions which create this impression are 
attributable to the abnormal over-expansion of the coal industry 
by the uneconomic multiplication of mine operations, it is not our 
province to determine. It is enough to point out that there is an 
immediate demand on the part of an important section of the 
shipping public for additional rail transportation facilities; and, 
furthermore, the growth of the country and the increase of its 
commerce would, in themselves, constitute sufficient reasons for 
developing the carriers’ facilities to meet the demands which are 
sure to be made upon them. But this can only be done by the 
investment of additional capital, and additional capital can be 
secured only by the reasonable assurance of a fair return, and this 
assurance will not exist unless the investing public has reason 
to expect from the government a liberal, and not a repressive 
attitude. 

We have endeavored to inform the Commission as to the causes 
of the trouble, so far as the railroads are factors in the situation. 
We have set out some facts as to the extent of car shortages in 
times of peak demand, and have stated our views as to certain 
suggested remedial measures. We feel that the real remedy is to 
be found in the adoption by the American people, speaking through 
legislative bodies and regulating commissions, of policies which 
will bring about: 

lst. Such an attitude toward the railroads as will convince the 
public that money invested in railroads will receive a fair return, 
thereby strengthening railroad credit and making it possible to 
increase railroad facilities so as to care for the growing trans- 
portation needs of the country. 

2nd. Peace in the coal industry and in the railroad industry, 
with such relations between employers and employees as will pre- 
vent strikes, the fruitful cause of interrupted production and re- 
stricted transportation. 


J. E. Roberts, superintendent of transportation of the Del- 
aware & Hudson, is chairman of the committee. He is also 
chairman of another special committee of the American 
Railway Association referred to in the report as having the 
question of pooling more actively under consideration. A 
tentative report of this committee was to be submitted to the 
directors of the A. R. A. at a meeting this week. 
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Van Sweringen Control Will Give 
C. & O. Much Needed Outlet 


BRIEF HEARING was held before Director Mahaffie of 
A the Bureau of Finance of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington on January 22 on the 
application of seven directors of the New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis for permission to become directors of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio. W. A. Colston, chief counsel of the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, said that the commission had apparently 
called the hearing on the assumption that these seven direc- 
tors constitute a majority of the directors of the Nickel Plate, 
because the commission’s notice referred to the board as 
consisting of 13 members, but that this was an error as the 
board consists of 15 members and the seven, therefore, do not 
constitute a majority. Also, while the Chesapeake & Ohio 
board consists of nine members, he said, there is no obstacle 
to increasing the number so that the seven men will not con- 
stitute a majority. 

The New York, Chicago & St. Louis intends to acquire a 
substantial interest in the stock of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Mr. Colston said, but does not intend to acquire as much 
as 50 per cent and its application, therefore, does not come 
within the provisions of the law relating to the acquisition 
of control of one road by another. While the Nickel Plate, 
in connection with other interests, intends to acquire a sub- 
stantial part of the stock of the Chesapeake & Ohio, no 
application need be made to the commission until it proposes 
to acquire in its own name a control and in that case an ap- 
plication would be filed, but he asked that the application 
for authority to become directors be determined without any 
assumption as to the company’s intentions as to control. 
The commission had asked that H. E. Huntington and all 
the directors of the Chesapeake & Ohio be present at the 
hearing. 

Mr. Colston said that Mr. Huntington was in Califor- 
nia and because of his age and health it was regarded as 
dangerous to call him to Washington, but that the other 
directors were present. J. J. Bernet, president of the Nickel 
Plate, and W. J. Harahan, president of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, testified briefly as to the reasons for desiring to bring 
about a co-operation between these two roads by interchange 
of east and west traffic. 

Mr. Bernet said that he had given the problems of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio considerable study. It was his belief, 
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he said, that the latter’s greatest difficulty is to get rid of 
the traffic that it originates. The worst congestion is at 
Cincinnati, he pointed out, and there is not much immediate 
prospect for relief through that gateway. There is a some. 
what similar difficulty at Columbus. The C. & O. must ac. 
cordingly look for relief through the lines north of Columbus, 
The Nickel Plate, he said, could give the desired relief, 
particularly through the connection between the Hocking 
Valley and the Nickel Plate at Toledo which would offer for 
C. & O. coal a route to and through Chicago and east to 
Cleveland. There would be offered similar avenues for 
other traffic. Mr. Bernet, on questioning by Director 
Mahaffie, said that at present there is only a limited amount 
of coal handled in interchange between the Nickel Plate and 
C. & O. and but a small amount of interchange traffic be- 
tween the C. & O. and the Van Sweringen lines generally, 
The Nickel Plate, he said, has plans for increasing its equip- 
ment and facilities to provide for increased coal interchange 
traffic, but what it desires, however, is a continuity of C. & 0. 
policy. No definite contract is intended to be made and 
there is to be no change in the present divisions. Mr. Bernet 
also pointed out that the present Van Sweringen lines—the 
Nickel Plate, Clover Leaf and Lake Erie & Western—have 
no competition with the C. & O. 

W. J. Harahan, president of the Chesapeake & Ohio, am- 
plified the idea presented by Mr. Bernet. He said that the 
C. & O. was restricted by the inability of its western connec- 
tions when they are working at capacity to take care of all 
the traffic the C. & O. can give them. There has been much 
complaint by shippers on this score. The connecting car- 
riers want the business, he said, but do not feel like carrying 
out the developments necessary to handle it properly. An 
alliance with interests strong enough financially to make such 
arrangements would, therefore, be particularly valuable. Mr. 
Harahan pointed out that the route from C. & O. coal terri- 
tory to St. Louis, Chicago, etc., via the Van Sweringen lines 
would not in most cases be the short haul, but it was his 
opinion that operation in connection with the Nickel Plate 
would give shippers a more adequate and prompt service 
than they now have. 

These views were agreed to by O. P. Van Sweringen, M. J. 
Van Sweringen and by A. C. Rearick, counsel of the C. & O. 
O: P. Van Sweringen, in addition, said that he had great 
confidence in the Chesapeake & Ohio. He pointed out that it 


would give financial assistance needed in the expansion of 
the Van Sweringen interests. 
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Railroads Should Pay Dividends When Earned 


“A Stockholder’s Plea for Courage” Suggests This As 


i, Remedy for Undue Proportion of Funded Debt 
of 


= RITING in the January 15 issue of Barron’s under 
W the title, “A  Stockholder’s Plea for Courage,” 
William Peter Hamilton, editor of the Wall Street 
Journal, makes the far-reaching proposal that the railroads 
should pay dividends as they earn them and quit investing 
the stockholder’s just return without his consent. There is 
too large a proportion, he points out, of bonded to stock 
capital. “Indeed,” he adds, “if. new partners do not put 
more money into the business, the railroads are doomed.” 
Speaking as a stockholder, he says, “Give us the dividends 
which our capital earns and let the public find new capital 
if it insists, through the newspapers or Congress, on a con- 
tinually improved service in the face of artificial and need- 
less handicaps.” 

“If in the case of some railroads,” he again says, “this 
seems to curtail service, that is exactly the lesson which the 
public needs to learn. If in the case of railroads not earn- 
ing dividends the bond credit in the money market is in- 
adequate, let the bondholders take the consequences and 
reorganize. That is another lesson still more urgently needed 
by Congress, tax-wasting state legislatures and the people the 
railroads serve. They can’t eat our cake and have it.” 

A portion of Mr. Hamilton’s article is reproduced here 
by permission of Barron’s. 

Look at the capitalization of our railroads—not in its 
amount but in its character. No less than 59 per cent of it 
is bonded debt, which can only be renewed but can never be 
extinguished. It may be admitted that some railroads show 
a better proportion than 41 per cent of partnership capital, 
but the Baltimore & Ohio, to take a single example of a well 
managed and relatively prosperous road, is bonded in the 
proportion of five to two. How the popular idea of excessive 
(or “watered”) capitalization of railroads has become so 
ingrained it would be difficult to say. Our roads are 
capitalized at something like $67,000 a mile, not much more 
than half of the lowest capitalization of its railways by any 
other country in the world. 

The charge of over-capitalization cannot apply to more 
than a negligible percentage of American railroads. They 
are, indeed, dangerously under-capitalized in the proportion 
of share or partnership capital to their debt. Indeed, if new 
partners do not put more money into the business the rail- 
roads are doomed. 

It is plain that under the Transportation Act of 1920 there 
is little inducement to venture such new capital because, after 
6 per cent on the “property investment” (not on the stock) 
is earned, the surplus is to be taken by the Government, to 
form a sort of revolving fund for the charitable relief of 
poorly conceived, half-bankrupt and badly managed roads. 
But at any rate, by this “recapture” provision, still untested 
in the Supreme Court, half of this surplus under the Esch- 
Cummins Act is to be given back to the roads which earn 
it. The plain policy, therefore, and the new policy which 
I am here advocating, is one of large dividends out of earn- 
ings to make new stock issues attractive. Earnings, indeed, 
for the want of new stock capital are, so far as the prosperous 
roads are concerned, being put back into the property to 
what, I think can be easily shown to be a fatuous extent. 
This forced investment can only be returned to the stock- 
holder by the doubtful expedient of stock dividends. This 
does not satisfy me as an investor. I have facilities for 
changing a hundred-dollar bill and do not need to have it 
paid to me in five twenties. 
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It is clear that the inadequate new capital the railroads are 
now creating by saving unjustly binds the present holder of 
stocks, who is given no option and no say in the matter. 

Give us the dividends our capital has earned and quit in- 
vesting our just return without our consent. 

This reinvestment is something more than allowance for 
liberal maintenance and renewals. The British railways, 
which incidentally are capitalized at a figure five times more 
than our own per mile, have always followed the policy of 
paying the shareholders the dividends their capital earns, 
raising new capital by the issue of stock—not bonds—or in 
other words, taking more partners into the business. If the 
public wants more and better service let it pay for it out of its 
own pocket. If the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is earn- 
ing 16 per cent on its common stock—and I surmise that it 
is—but has embarked on a policy of improvement out of 
earnings which will take up that surplus, the sooner it com- 
pletes or curtails the improvements the better. It should re- 
verse its policy and make the difference between 6 per cent 
and 16 per cent an inducement to new stock capital. This 
locking up of the, stockholders’ earnings, only to make the 
property a tempting bait for tax-wasting politicians, a cow 
that is to be milked in taxes 20 times a day, has been carried: 
altogether too far. It amounts to putting the stockholders’ 
head into the lion’s mouth. 


Bondholders’ Rights—and Duties 


There is no need to ignore the desirability of paying un- 
earned dividends out of surplus in certain contingencies. A 
legitimate pretext would be to maintain the dividend record 
for the purpose of keeping the bonds in the class permitted 
to saving banks under a large number of State statutes. 
That is desirable, but by no means so imperative as has 
been assumed. If the bondholder has unalienable rights that 
is not one of them. It is necessary that the bondholder him- 
self should be made to see the risks of his own position as 
clearly as the stockholder must. There are few railroads in 
the United States which are now in a position to issue prior 
lien bonds in any quantity. That source of new capital 
may be considered, for all practical purposes, as exhausted. 
Present bondholders have been educated to taking safety too 
much for granted. Only when they find their interest in 
danger from politics will they begin to develop that activity 
and watchfulness which should protect even the best invest- 
ment. On such a threat societies for the protection of the 
owners of railroad securities come into existence. It was just 
such an organization as this which was responsible for the 
confiscatory “surplus” clause in the Esch-Cummins Act and, 
perhaps, also for some of the President’s utterances to 
Congress on the. railroad question. 


Coddling Bad Investments 


It is easy to see that the proposed confiscation of half of a 
prosperous railroad’s earnings above 6 per cent on its “prop- 
erty investment” (not even on its common stock) has a heavy 
fight in prospect before the Supreme Court will reverse itself 
on the rights of property. Politicians are establishing all 
sorts of uneconomic rules, to apply to railroad property 
alone—until the next group for looting is chosen. It is, 
indeed, by indirection that they have established one of the 
worst of these in repealing the old English common law 
maxim of “caveat emptor” as applying to railroad bondhold- 
ers. It is necessary here to risk running counter to the views 





of President Warfield and President Kingsley, but it is be- 
cause I think that the people who invest the funds of life 
insurance companies should have exercised more judgment 
in the past or, to put it in another way, more independence of 
the issuing bankers. 

Every English railroad pays dividends as it earns them. 
It changes the rate a quarter or a half of one per cent on the 
“ordinary” stock, every quarterly period if necessary. The 
English stockholder attends the general meetings with a fre- 
quency and intelligence our own might well ‘emulate. He 
would heckle his board of management all night before he 
would consent to having his earnings turned into capital 
without his consent, as our railroad stockholders have had the 
earnings of their capital turned back into the property for 
so many years past. 


Pay the Price of Adequate Service 


It comes back to the question of a needlessly unified rail- 
road management policy utterly lacking in courage. 

Give us the dividends which our capital earns and let 
the public find new capital if it insists, through the news- 
‘papers or Congress, on a continually improved service in the 
face of artificial and needless handicaps. 

There is little doubt that the present policy repeats a 
feeble adoption of a line of least resistance, dating from the 
time when commission regulation became complete and 
meticulous. There is even less doubt that the centralization 
of the railroad unions, with subordination or obliteration of 
independent unions on each system, gave excuse for such 
hand-to-mouth policy. But there seems to be good hope that 
the shopmen’s strike will prove a blessing in disguise. Let 
every railroad stand on its own feet. Let each, by separate 
demonstration, show the people they serve why it is impos- 
sible to establish working rules, financing rules, even operat- 
ing rules, for all railroads alike. The problems of the 
Bangor & Aroostook in northern Maine are not the problems 
of the Central Pacific. Any tyro can see resemblances, but 
it takes scientific knowledge to recognize differences. All the 
sheep in a flock look alike to you or me, but every one of them 
has a character of its own to the shepherd. All railroads 
look alike, and all look like sheep to be fleeced, to our poli- 
ticians. But if the railroad managements are wise, and if 
the stockholders will only hold them up to their duty, they 
will run each railroad as a separate going concern, giving 
the stockholder the power to exercise a preference about put- 
ting his dividends back into the property. 

If in the case of some railroads this seems to curtail serv- 
ice, that is exactly the lesson which the public needs to learn. 
If in the case of railroads not earning dividends the bond 
credit in the money market is inadequate let the bondholders 
take the consequences and reorganize. That is another 
lesson still more urgently needed by Congress, tax-wasting 
State legislatures and the people the railroads serve. They 
can’t eat our cake and have it. 


Everybody’s Interest in Railroad Prosperity 


Most of us use the railroads in some way, either as pas- 
sengers or as shippers. All of us use the railroads as con- 
sumers of what the railroads carry, and therefore all of us 
pay freight rates indirectly. Stock ownership and bond 
ownership are not the same thing; but if the people finan- 
cially interested in the securities of the railroads were 
organized into a political party they could very nearly dic- 
tate the character and make-up of Congress. Their organi- 
zation would include all the depositors in the saving banks, 
outside of the service the post office conducts. It would in- 
clude every beneficiary of a life insurance policy and every- 
one who pays a life insurance premium. It would include 
all those whose premises are insured against fire and every 
holder of a real estate mortgage who is protected by a fire 
insurance policy. Even allowing for overlapping, these 
together-may well outnumber the individual bond and stock 
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holders, and those, at the lowest estimate, are several tims 
more numerous than the padded aggregate of labor unig 
membership. 


Controversial Deadwood 


Let me anticipate one or two objections because there iy 
no intention here to add to the flood of endless ignorant talk 
on the subject. To a measurable extent the railroads ap 
already following the policy here advocated in that they ay 
not spending on capital account, anything like what they 
should spend if the development of the country is to g 
ahead. It is also true that many roads have work jy 
progress which must be completed out of earnings, unless the 
expenditures already made thereon are to remain idle, with 
the interest account steadily swelling. It is a positive dis 
advantage to the railroads, so far as the public attitu& 
toward them and understanding of them are concerned, that 
they are able to stand a tremendous amount of ill usage and 
still carry on their public service without effects so bad a 
to be immediately apparent. 

Suppose, to begin with, we inaugurate a change in the 
character of railroad publicity. Too many executives ar 
talking weightily about the situation of the railroads as, 
whole and about general principles. The general run oj 
men care little about general principles and understand less 
But when a railroad man talks about the practical difficulties 
in the operation of his own road, says specifically what he 
wants to do to take better care of his shippers, tells why he 
cannot do it at once, and when and how and under what con- 
ditions he can do it—then he gets some really thoughtful 
attention from his hearers. 

Much, if not most, of the publicity work of: the Railway 
Executives Association has been excellent of its kind—and 
of the wrong kind. Those not already friendly to the rail- 
roads cannot see the vital requirements of individual roads in 
discussions of the general railroad situation. The railroad 
baiters from the Middle West are now trying in Congress, 
to discredit the valuation proceedings they, or people like 
them, originated, simply because the results have not proved 
to their taste. The railroads might well take in hand the 
ventilation of this whole valuation sham. Each road can 
show that the commission and its valuation staff have con- 
ceded to the railroads only what they were obliged to concede, 
and that the so-called “tentative final valuations” resulting 
are merely minimum valuations. 

Give us the long denied dividends we have earned. If the 
public wants more and better service let it come in, through 
stock partnership and share the risks—with the profits, when 
there are any. 




















Kadel & Herbert 
Clearing the New York Central 
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The Pennsylvania will have an employees’ newspaper in 
the Eastern region similar to those now published in the 
Central and Northwestern regions. Walton M. Wentz, here- 
tofore special agent in the company’s publicity bureau at 
Philadelphia, will be editor. , 


A dinner for the purpose of promoting interest in the pro- 
posed National Transportation Institute was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York on January 19. Another 
meeting will be held in Washington early in February where 
it is hoped that definite steps toward organization will be 
taken. 


The Los Angeles & Salt Lake (Union Pacific) began the 
operation of trains on the new branch from Delta, Utah, to 
Fillmore, on January 15. The new line is 32 miles long and 
penetrates a district which has 100,000 acres of irrigable land. 
The operation of the branch will be handled from the division 
headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The New York Central reports the heaviest fall of snow in 
New York State since 1874; but passenger trains have been 
kept moving with only moderate delays. Freight locomotives, 
however, have been able much of the time to haul only 75 
per cent of their normal loads. At times 100 locomotives 
have been at work in ridding the tracks of snow. 


A paper on Recent Improvements in Steam Locomotive De- 
sign will be presented before the eastern New York section of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers by Mr. Ash- 
worth of the American Locomotive Company at a meeting to be 
held in Edison Hall, Schenectady, N. Y., on February 23. The 
paper will be illustrated with lantern slides and moving pictures. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has decided to abandon 
the use of coal for locomotive fuel in both Arkansas and 
Oklahoma; and to convert its locomotives in that district into 
oil burners. Locomotives on the Louisiana division are 
already being converted and the change will be made in 
others as soon as possible, according to the plans of the 
operating officers. 


The Senate on January 22 passed the independent offices 
appropriation bill carrying the increased appropriations for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, as compared with 
those provided in the House bill, including an increase from 
$1,000,000 to $1,250,000 for valuation, from $350,000 to 
$400,000 for safety work, and an increase of $200,000 for 
general expenses. 


The National Safety Appliance Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., is to test its intermittent induction type of train 
control on seven miles of single track line of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco between Nichols, Mo., and Brookline. This 
installation is to be made in automatic block signal territory. 
The Chicago & Alton will also make a trial installation of 
this device on 28 miles of double-track line in automatic 
block signal territory, north of Bloomington, Ill. The Great 
Northern also expects to put in a short trial installation. 


The Philadelphia & Reading has installed automatic tele- 
phones in its locomotive shops and storehouse at Reading, 
Pa. The system consists of 60 telephones in the locomotive 
shop and 17 in the storehouse. The central equipment is 
located in the main office building at the locomotive shop. 
It was found advisable to install the automatic system in- 
stead of increasing the size of the switchboard and employing 
an additional operator. It was also found that the new 
system is able to handle 20 per cent more calls in a given 
time than were formerly handled by the manual system. The 
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average length of time to complete a call on the automatic 
system is 13.3 seconds as compared with 50.6 seconds on the 
manual. 


Tie Producers Meet at New Orleans 


The National Association of Railroad Tie Producers held its 
fifth annual meeting at the St. Charles hotel, New Orleans, La., 
on January 25-26. The program included reports on conditions 
in the tie industry in the six districts into which the country has 
been divided and papers on the “Value of Gum as Tie Material,” 
by J. R. Keig, manager of the Hewn Tie and Piling department, 
Kirby Lumber Company, Silsbee, Tex., and on “Losses on Ac- 
count of Excessive Season Checking of Ties and Other Timbers— 
Especially Oak,” by C. B. Mitchell, assistant to president, National 
Lumber & Creosoting Company, Texarkana, Tex. 


Shippers Pledge Help to Railroads 


The persistent appeals which have been addressed to the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford to compromise with its late shop- 
men who struck, have been made the subject of a vigorous resolu- 
tion by New England shippers, endorsing the road’s position. This 
resolution, adopted last week in Boston, reads in part as follows: 

Whereas, The present unfavorable criticism of railroad operation 
and management partakes of the nature of propaganda in favor 
of public ownership and 

Whereas, The attitude of the New England railroad executives 
towards the striking shopmen is the only one that could have been 
adopted that would be consistent with good faith and 

Whereas, Government ownership of the railroads would be par- 
ticularly dangerous to the future of New England industry, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the industrial members of the Traffic Club of 
New England and members of the New England Traffic League 
deprecate these attacks on the railroads and express their sympathy 
with and commendation of the efforts made by the managements 
to furnish railroad service under present conditions . . . and 
pledge themselves to assist the New England lines in every way 
possible. 


Cars and Locomotives Ordered and Received in 1922 


The number of freight cars actually installed in service or 
ordered for future delivery from car builders during the calendar 
year 1922 was 145,553, as compared with 69,436 during 1921, ac- 
cording to reports received by the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association. 

The reports showed 77,221 freight cars actually placed in 
service in 1922 or 7,784 more than were both ordered and in- 
stalled the year before. On January 1, unfilled orders called 
for the delivery of 68,332. The reports also showed that in 
1922, a total of 2,824 locomotives were actually installed or had 
been ordered from locomotive builders. This exceeded the 
number installed and on order during 1921 by 1,442. During 
1922, 1,379 locomotives were actually installed in service, only 
three less than the total number installed or on order the 
year before. On January 1 this year, unfilled orders called for 
the delivery of 1,445 locomotives. 


The Regan Safety Devices Company’s Motion Picture 


The Regan Safety Devices Company, Incorporated, pre- 
sented a motion picture showing the operation of its train- 
control device, before the Railroad Section of the Western 
Society of Engineers, at Chicago, on Monday evening, Janu- 
ary 22, prior to the opening of the evening’s program on 
“Economics of Water Service for Railway Performance.” 
The pictures showed the equipment on the locomotive, the 
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fixtures along the track, and the different parts and their 
action in detail. The current flow through the circuits as set 
up under different conditions, and the action of the air: in the 
air brake system, were illustrated by the use of small moving 
dots flowing along the lines of the circuits and in the brake 
pipe system. A view of the air gages and the speed indicator 
in the cab showed the effect of the action of the apparatus 
on the train under different conditions. Moving pictures were 
also shown of the tests made on the Great Eastern at Fairlop, 
Essex, near London. 


N. Y. C. Locomotive 999 Not to Be Scrapped 


Locomotive 999 of the New York Central, which was exhibited 
at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, is to be preserved as a 
historical relic, and will be placed on exhibition at some promi- 
nent place, along with the DeWitt Clinton, of 1831. The “999” 
was built in the West Albany shops in 1892 and was designed 
by the late William Buchanan, for many years superintendent of 
motive power of the New York Central. Its well-known high 
speed records, in 1893, were made by Charles Hogan, on the 
Empire State Express, on a run when the engine hauled the 
train through from New York to Buffalo, 440 miles; and the 
best speeds were made in the last 70 miles. After service on 
the Empire State Express for a number of years, this engine was 
renumbered and relegated to more humble duty. In the summer 
of 1920 it was taken from its regular run on the Pennsylvania 
division and was restored to all its pristine glory with silver 
lettering, to haul the DeWitt Clinton train to Chicago for exhibi- 
tion at the Pageant of Progress. It is now stored at Utica 
awaiting the time when it will be placed on exhibition either at 
Grand Central Terminal, New York, or some other suitable place. 


Railway Earnings for November 


The Class I railroads in November had a net operating 
income of $78,860,500, which represents a return, on an annual 
basis, of 4.46 per cent on their tentative valuation, according 
to reports filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In November, 1921, the net amounted to $66,884,000, equal 
to 3.79 per cent. 

Operating revenues in November were $522,631,600, an 
increase of 12.2 per cent over November, 1921, while operat- 
ing expenses amounted to $409,146,000, an increase of 11.2 
per cent. Expenditures for maintenance of, equipment totaled 
$122,012,900, an increase of 17 per cent; for maintenance of way 
$61,517,500, a decrease of 1.1 per cent. The number of freight 
cars in need of repair was reduced by 23,672; locomotives 
by 357. 

The effect of reductions in freight rates is shown by the 
fact that while the net ton miles increased 31 per cent, gross 
revenues increased only 12 per cent, as compared with 
November, 1921. 

For the first 11 months of 1922 net operating income was 
$693,134,700, compared with $565,974,000 during the same 
months of 1921. This is at the annual rate of return of 4.02 
per cent compared with 3.28 per cent. 

Thirty-four railroads in November had operating deficits 
of which 16 were in the Eastern district, 3 in the Southern 
and 15 in the Western. In October 27 reported deficits. 


Telephoning to Moving Trains on A. & W. P. 


The Atlanta & West Point, which has been experimenting with 
radiophone transmission for séveral months past, is preparing 
to install facilities so that messages may be sent to and from 
moving trains throughout the principal parts of the company’s 
lines. F. G. Wickersham, signal engineer, who has been making 
experiments for several months, has had in operation since last 
June a powerful broadcasting station at his headquarters, College 
Park, Ga. This station—WDAJ—is a 500-watt station. The 
president’s private car and several other cars have been fitted 
with radio apparatus, the receiving sets being regular Westing- 
house RC type, with Western Electric loud speakers. Apparatus 
for equipping several trains will soon be ready for use. The 
College Park station is to be equipped with four transmissiori 
tubes of 250 watts, and it will be capable of sending 10,000 miles. 
It is planned to establish stations also at Montgomery, Ala. and 
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Augusta, Ga., the latter being for the benefit of the Georgia 
Railroad, which is allied with the Atlanta & West Point. 

It is proposed to put equipment on a freight train, both in 
the caboose and in the locomotive, so that the conductor and the 
engineman may communicate with each other. 

Mr Wickersham has never experienced any trouble from static; 
but he proposes to have an auxiliary telegraph plant for use in 
case of need. 


The Missouri & North Arkansas 


J. C. Murray, general manager of this road, reports that 
everything is quiet along the line and normal train service is 
being maintained, with every indication that it can be kept up. 
The legislature of Arkansas is investigating the situation and 
has been told by strikers that during the disturbances last 
week at Harrison they were forced to promise to leave town. 
The mayor of Harrison and other officials resigned, apparently 
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On the M. & N. A. 


at the demand of the “citizens’ committee.” Two strikers, 
who were tried for burning bridges and were sentenced to 
several years’ imprisonment, told the Legislative committee 
that they were innocent, but had pleaded guilty because they 
believed that the only course to avoid being lynched; and 
because the judge of the court had not been able to assure 
them of their personal safety during a trial, if they were 
to plead not guilty. The strikers’ lawyers advised them to 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Harrison, Arkansas, on the Morning After the Lynching 


plead guilty, and go to prison, promising to see that the: 
should get out. The legislative committee is to call th 
officers of Harrison and Boone counties and many citizen 
of Harrison. At Eureka Springs, 47 miles north of Harrison 
a mass meeting has endorsed the work of the Harriso! 
“citizens’ committee.” At Heber Springs 117 miles south « 
Harrison, on the 20th, two men were whipped and ordere 
to leave town. 
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A Record at Grand Central 


The records of the New York Central showed the arrival at 
New York city on Monday forenoon, January 8, of twenty-six 
through passenger trains from Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo, 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Toronto, Buffalo, Montreal and other 
cities, bearing 4,028 passengers in sleeping cars; and of these 
passengers 2,958 had breakfast on the trains. These trains in- 
cluded five sections of the Twentieth Century Limited and five 
of the Detroiter. Of the latter, three sections were allotted 
to representatives of Dodge Brothers, automobile manufac- 
turers. The occasion of this unprecedented passenger move- 
ment was the annual automobile show in New York. A 
severe snow storm east of Syracuse caused serious delays to 
some of the trains. 

During seven days, January 2 to 8 inclusive, the number of 
passengers alighting from Pullman cars at the Grand Central 
Terminal was 48,624. This compares with a record for a similar 
period, in connection with the automobile show last year, of 40,800. 

An officer of the road estimates that the 197 sleeping cars, 21 
dining cars and 19 club cars, in the trains which came in on 
Monday, represented an investment of more than fifteen million 
dollars. 


Canadian Railway Earnings in October 


The railways in Canada as a whole carried more freight during 
October than in any other month covered by these reports and 
without doubt more than in any other month in their history, 
says the October report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Transportation Branch. Revenue ton-miles aggregated 4,332,- 
260,487, which was an increase over October, 1921 and 1920, 
which was the peak month in those years of 26.5 per cent and 26.6 
per cent respectively. On account of decreases in rates, however, 
total revenues were only 5 per cent greater than for October, 
1921, and were 7 per cent below October, 1920. The grain 
crop, which was the largest in the history of Canada, with the 
Jong haul from the western provinces to the elevators, was the 
chief factor in the heavy tonnage carried, but heavy movement 
of coal, lumber and other building materials also helped to 
increase it. 

OverRATING REVENUES, EXPENSES AND STATISTICS STEAM RAILWAYS OF 
CaNnapA, Witm ANNUAL OPERATING REVENUES OF $500,000, FoR 
THE Montu oF Octoser, 1922 


1922 1921 
Operating Revenues: 
RES Jariascidinunieai eect on a Wa kn-ee Rewind, 6 arenes $28,314,261 $35,770,389 
re ee Fae eae 6,746,804 6,873,547 
Total railway operating revenues..... 49,458,809 47,100,262 
“Operating Expenses: 
Maintnenace of way and structures....... 7,867,814 8,716,980 
Maintenance of equipment................ 8,529,524 8,561,365 
pRB RS Se nr ee ee are 1,444,159 982,393 
NON sewed cungiaen tains nee se sicbhs 18,862,615 17,661,889 
Miscellaneous operations .........-+..-.- ‘ 462,006 
GONE ocsiess Ee Coe oy ae eee 1,029,539 977,668 
Total railway operating expenses..... 37,717,525 37,130,998 
Operating Income: 
Net railway operating revenue............ 11,741,284 9,969,263 
pe ESS EE re 642,320 702,843 
Uneollectable revenues ............+-.55- 1,011 728 
NE III hoo aliens 9-00 16d wie weloe ers Cr. 554,974 Cr. 79,838 
pO ee Dr. 48,563 Dr. 67,125 
eee er 11,604,365 9,278,406 
rere re 76.26 78.83 


The New Haven’s Freight Claim Department 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford reports a decided 
diminution in its payments for loss and damage to freight, citing 
the following figures: 1918, a total of $1,303,923; 1919, a total 
f $2,342,140; 1920, a total of $1,774,273; 1921, a total of $2,038,026, 
and 1922 (10 months), a total of $695,933. The decrease from 
‘921 to 1922 was 62 per cent. The work of the freight claim 
department may be roughly estimated by the number of claims 
presented, which in 1918 was 164,020, and in the four succeeding 
years totaled 113,174, 118,836, 64,328, and 47,770, the last men- 
tioned figure being for 11 months. These totals include only 
the claims presented to the New Haven direct and take no 
account of those coming from other roads. 

During the war many claim investigators joined the armed 
forces of the nation and claim adjustments did not keep pace 
with claims presented so that these men, returning after the 
‘rmistice, found a heavy accumulation of claims awaiting ad- 
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justment. During 1919 these were materially reduced and in 
1920 would probably have shown a greater reduction but for the 
outlaw strikes. These claims were filed in 1920 and many were 
adjusted during that year though most of them were carried 
over into 1921 and adjusted. This is one of the causes: for the 
payments of that year having been so badly out of step with the 
number of claims presented. 

Another thing which contributed to that condition was the 
fact that many claimants during the busy war period failed to 
follow up their claims or even to answer requests for additional 
information. Such claims were “filed for inquiry.” In 1920 
these were very extensively reopened by claimants. 

The number of claims under investigation is now only slightly 
in excess of a single month’s receipts and is thought to be at 
practically the irreducible minimum. 


B. of L. E. to Open Bank in New York 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, having ac- 
quired a substantial interest in the Empire Trust Company of 
New York, as announced in the editorial columns elsewhere 
in this issue, will soon apply for a charter for a bank to be 
opened in New York City. Announcement to this effect was 
made Wednesday by Grand Chief Warren S. Stone of the 
brotherhood. 

The new bank, it is said, will be conducted on the co- 
operative principle the same as the brotherhood’s Cleveland 
bank, which has been remarkably successful thus far. The 
brotherhood and its members will own all the stock of the 
new institution. The name of the proposed bank and its 
capitalization will not be made known until the charter is 
applied for. It is said that the new bank will have several 
branches in various parts of the city. 

The Central Trades and Labor Council of New York for 
a time had planned to join with the engineers in this bank- 
ing venture but later decided to start a bank of their own. 
They have, accordingly, applied for a state charter for the 
“Federated Trust Company,” capitalized at $2,000,000, and 
have retained W. F. McCaleb, formerly manager of the engi- 
neers’ Cleveland bank, to direct their institution for them. 


Chicago Association of Commerce 


The Association of Commerce of Chicago, elected its Ways 
and Means committee for 1923 at the regular luncheon on Decem- 
ber 20. Fifty-five divisions comprise the committee, including 
one on transportation and another on railway supplies. Members 
of the transportation division of the committee are: James 
Webster, chairman, assistant traffic manager of the New York 
Central; C. B. Hopper, vice-chairman, general western freigh: 
manager of the United American Line; F. A. Butterworth, 
assistant general freight agent of the Pere Marquette; C. A. 
Cairns, passenger traffic manager of the Chicago & North 
Western; L. M. Allen, vice-president and passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, W. G. Brown, 
general passenger agent of the Baltimore & Ohio; E. J. Henry, 
western traffic manager of the Lehigh Valley; C. L. McFaul, 
general agent of the Southern Pacific; O. Townsend, general 
freight agent of the Chicago Great Western; Irvin Longaker, 
superintendent of branch and suburban offices of the American 
Railway Express Company; E. P. Vernia, general freight agent 
of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville; J. F. Vosburgh, freight 
traffic manager of the Chicago & Alton; J. E. Weller, freight 
traffic manager of the Pennsylvania, and H. W. Thorp, president 
and general manager of the Goodrich Transit Company. 

Members of the Railway Supplies division are: R. H. Hyland, 
chairman, president of R. H. Hyland & Company; E. P. Welles, 
vice-chairman, vice-president of C. H. Bently & Company; F. 
A. Preston, vice-president of the P. & M. Company; A. C. Moore, 
vice-president of the Chicago Railway Equipment Company; E. 
M. Hadley, vice-president of the Chicago-Cleveland Car Roofing 
Company; F. H. Warren,.manager of the railroad department 
of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Company; H. A. Walter, vice- 
president of the Templeton, Kenley & Company, Ltd.; S. A. 
Aurelius, assistant general manager of miscellaneous sales of 
the American Steel Foundries; H. S. Smith, purchasing agent 
of the General American Car Company, and C. F. A. Craft of 
the Ohio Injector Company. 
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The Denver & Rio Grande Western will open a city ticket 
office at 340 South Main street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


D. A. Lahey, traffic manager of the Quaker Oats Company, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been appointed vice-president. 


The New York City Association of Passenger and Ticket 
Agents has elected E. J. Bradley, of the Consolidated Ticket 
Office, 42nd street, president for the ensuing year. 


C. A. Cairns, passenger traffic manager of the Chicago & 
North Western, has been elected chairman of the executive 
committee of the Western Passenger Association for his third 
consecutive term. 


D. Hurry of the freight traffic department of the Chicago & 
Alton has been appointed field representative of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. He will assist and advise shippers 
on rates, routes, schedules and general service. 


The Transportation Club of Seattle, Wash., has elected officers 
for the ensuing year as follows: C. M. Grubbs (N. P.), presi- 
dent; I. P. Iversen (N. P.), first vice-president; J. H. Digby 
(Pacific S. S. Co.), second vice-president; and R. A. Nichols 
(G. N.), secretary. 


The Philadelphia & Reading announces that beginning with 
February 1, single trip tickets will be good for stopover at 
any point, and will be valid for one year. The New York, 
New Haven & Hartford recently announced that local tickets 
would be valid for 30 days. 


F. W. Thompson has been appointed chairman of the Canadian 
Freight Association and the Canadian Car Demurrage Bureau, 
western lines, and will have jurisdiction over freight inspection, 
warehouse storage. weighing agreements and car demurrage on 
all lines in Canada west of Port Arthur, Ont., and Armstrong. 


The Panama Canal reports for the month of November a 
gain of 980,078 tons in cargo and of $889,526 in tolls over the 
month of November, 1914. Cargo tons carried in November, 
1921, totaled 584,440 and tolls collected were $923,048, as against 
1,426,860 tons of cargo and $1,264,436 collected in November. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on complaint by the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, has issued Service Order No. 37, order- 
ing the Peoria & Pekin Union to continue to interchange freight 
between the Minneapolis & St. Louis and connecting carriers 
at Peoria, Ill. Controversy exists between the two roads over 
the terms under which the interchange shall be made. 


A resolution providing for the appointment of a committee of 
five Senators to investigate the problem of a nine-foot channel 
in the waterway from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico 
was introduced in the Senate on January 16 by Senator Mc- 
Cormick of Illinois. It was proposed that the committee make 
a final report with recommendations to the Senate not later than 
May 1, 1924. 


Grain vessels now lying at Buffalo waiting to be unloaded 
are said to number about 100, holding nearly 29,000,000 bushels 
of grain. A large part of this grain will stay where it now 
is until Spring, when it will be sent east by canal. Total 
receipts of grain (including flour as grain) at Buffalo this 
season have been 295,830,566 bushels more than double any 
record since 1916. 


The Chicago & North Western operated 11 special trains from 
Chicago to Cary, Ill. (38 miles), and return, for the accommoda- 
tion of the spectators at the Illinois state championship ski meet. 
which was held on January 21. On the going trip, a total of 5,653 
people were carried and 5,709 used the special trains for the re- 
turn ride. Extra service was also provided for spectators coming 
to Cary from the north. 


The Western Pacific has organized the Western Refrigerator 
line to carry California fruit and vegetables to eastern markets. 
The refrigerator company has taken over the business of icing 
cars and is improving and enlarging the icing plants along 
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the line. Arrangements are also being made for the establish- 
ment of icing stations on roads with which the Western 
Pacific has connections. 


M. H. Beohreer, northern passenger agent for the Mobile & 
Ohio, was elected president of the General Agents’ Association 
of Chicago, Ill., at the monthly meeting on December 28. J. R. 
Van Dyke, general agent in the passenger department of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, was elected vice-president and 
W. G. Ferstel, district passenger agent of the Illinois Central, was 
elected secretary and treasurer. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad announces a reduction in the 
price of ten-trip tickets on the ferry between Philadelphia 
and Camden, from 30 cents to 25 cents, to take effect on Jan- 
uary 29. A single fare on the ferry costs four cents. Citizens 
of New Jersey have been asking for a reduction in the price 
of these tickets, having seen, a few weeks ago, that the Ferry 
Company had declared a special dividend of ten dollars. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission would be directed to 
report to the Senate, according to a resolution proposed on 
January 20 by Senator Poindexter, of Washington, regarding 
the extent to which the railroads serving the Northwest Pacific 
states failed during the last crop season to supply adequate trans- 
portation for apples, agricultural and perishable products and 
lumber, and in general on the question of the sufficiency of 
transportation facilities in that section of the country. Senator 
Poindexter read a letter from a constituent stating that fully 50 
per cent of the early crop of apples last fall was lost because of a 
lack of refrigerator cars. 


New York Export Managers to Meet 


The Export Managers’ Club of New York will meet at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, on March 20. There will 
be a general discussion of the problems of the exporter, which 
will be particularly valuable in view of the prospects for a 
revival in foreign trade. C. J. Warren, foreign sales manager 
of the Remington Typewriter Company, will act as chairman 
at the morning session and S. H. Rose of the Barber Asphalt 
Company will officiate in a similar capacity in the afternoon. 


Coal Production 


Revised estimates for the week of January 8-13 indicate a 
total output of soft coal, including coal coked, mine fuel, and 
local sales, amounting to 11,172,000 net tons. The final estimate 
for the first week of the year is 10,993,000 tons, according to the 
weekly bulletin of the Geological Survey. Preliminary reports 
for the third week in January show 44,736 cars loaded on Mon- 
day and a decline to 32,891 cars on Tuesday, and 30,582 on 
Thursday. The total output for the week of January 15-20 is 
expected to be about 10,900,000 to 11,000,000 tons: 


Wheat from Western Canada 


The movement of grain eastward from Winnipeg, Man., 
over the Canadian Pacific, in the 91 days ending with Novem- 
ber 30, averaged 1,016 cars a day, according to a statement 
made by an officer of the road before the Kiwanis Club o! 
Winnipeg. In the same statement it was said that this move 
ment was equal to an average of one freight train out of 
Winnipeg every 45 minutes during the three months. The 
receipts of grain at Winnipeg during these three months, a: 
shown by the reports of the inspectors, totaled 108,231,51 
bushels, which is said to make Winnipeg the greatest whea 
market in the world. This total was more than twice 
great as the total inspections at Minneapolis. 


The Northwest Regional Advisory Board 


The Northwest Regional Advisory Board (of shippers) has 
been organized by the American Railway Association to preven 
a recurrence of the car shortage felt last autumn and this winter. 
This board will furnish the railroads with information on ¢! 
number of freight cars that will be needed in any seasonal move- 
ment. It is made up of 30 men representing shippers of 4! 
commodities in the Northwest and met at Minneapolis, Minn. The 
board will meet every two months, the next meeting being March 
1. The committees will meet twice a month and each committee 
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will furnish, for the industry it seryes, dependable statistics of 


the amount of its freight movement. At the general meeting the 
needs of all the industries will be correlated and if the total 
number of cars needed is more than the railroads can supply the 
allotment to each industry will be prorated in proper proportion 
at the meeting. The following officers were elected: J. F. Reed, 
president, Minnesota Farm Bureau Association, chairman; W. H. 
Perry, traffic manager, Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, vice- 
chairman; A. H. Stafford associated with the Montana Farm 
Bureau Federation, vice-chairman for Montana; E. H. Eyhler, 
associated with the South Dakota Farmers’ and Grain Dealers’ 
Association, vice-chairman for South Dakota; R. F. Gunkleman, 
associated with the North Dakota Farmers’ and Grain Dealers’ 
Association, vice-chairman for North Dakota; Lee Kuempel, 
assistant manager of the Minneapolis Traffic Association, secre- 
tary; Herman Mueller, associated with the St. Paul Traffic 
Association, assistant secretary and Curtis L. Mosher, assistant 
agent of the Ninth Federal Reserve Bank, was elected an 
alternate. : 

The Northwest Regional Advisory Board is the second to be 
organized by the American Railway Association to form a board 
for each of the car service districts into which the United States 
has been divided. The Northwest Board represents Montana, 
North and South Dakota and Minnesota. 


Reduced Rates for Mileage Tickets 


The railroads and the public may expect an announcement 
shortly that the Interstate Commerce Commission has ordered 
the railroads to sell interchangeable mileage book tickets at a 
considerable reduction under the regular passenger fare rate of 
3.6 cents a mile. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
not yet publicly announced this decision, but the Washington 
Herald on January 24 published in a page of “International News- 
reel” photographs, one showing Senator James E. Watson of 
Indiana and A. M. Loeb, president of the National Council of 
Traveling Salesmen’s Associations, holding between them what 
looks like a decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
mimeograph form. Under it is the caption, “Mileage Book 
Privilege Restored” and the statement that an announcement of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of a 20 per cent reduction 
on 2,500-mile mileage books was received by Senator Watson, 
“author of the law,” and Mr. Loeb. 

Senator Watson introduced various bills in the Senate providing 
for a reduced rate mileage book, although the law that was finally 
passed was in a different form, leaving the fixing of the rates 
to the commission. At his office it was stated that he had a copy 
of the report, but that it had been understood that the photograph 
was not to be released until after the decision was given out. 

After many inquiries had been made at the commission's office 
Chairman Meyer in the afternoon authorized the follwing. 

“I am not speaking as chairman; nor can I speak for every 
member of the commission. I am speaking as an individual com- 
missioner and as the commissioner who has had immediate charge 
of the Interchangeable Mileage Ticket Investigation. 

“A proposed report was submitted by me to the commission 
soon after the conclusion of the arguments in the case. This 
report has had the earnest consideration of the commission. Its 
deliberations on this case have not yet been entirely concluded. 
Any announcement regarding our action or probable action is 
therefore unauthorized and unwarranted. Representatives of the 
press have advised my office that a mimeographed copy of a pro- 
posed report before the commission had found its way beyond 
the offices of the commission. If this is true such copy can have 
gone there only as a result of gross impropriety. 

“Many and persistent inquiries have been made of me per- 


_sonally and of my office for weeks past regarding this case. All 


have been answered substantially in the same way; namely, that 
the case was receiving the active consideration of the commission 
and a decision would be announced at the earliest practicable 
date. 

“The commission has always felt and still feels that its de- 
cisions in contested cases, involving as they often do matters of 
great public concern, and affording at times opportunities for 
personal gain from advance information concerning them, should 
be vigilantly, safe-guarded until they can be announced to all 
Parties at the same time. This is uniformly accomplished in 
an’ orderly manner through our press table arrangements and 
service upon all parties.” 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


Commodity Rates to Aid From 
Mississippi Valley Territory 


By a supplemental fourth section order dated January 19, the 
commission has granted a petition filed by the interested carriers 
for a postponement to July 1, of the date of expiration of its 
order covering commodity rates from and to points in Mississippi 
Valley territory and authorizing the continuance of such rates 
until July 1, 1923, via routes operating through Southeastern 
territory, without observing the long-and-short haul provision 
of the fourth secticn. 

The extension granted applies to rates on all commodities. 
The commission wishes it to be understood, however, that any 
further extension will be conditioned upon carriers filing upon 
statutory notice to become effective not later than July 1, 1923, 
rates in conformity with the provisions of the fourth section on 
grain and grain products, canned goods, iron and steel articles, 
agricultural implements, farm wagons and furniture, including 
refrigerators. The extension of this order to July 1 is also made 
in consideration of assurances on the part of the interested lines 
that they expect to be in a position to present by that date for 
public consideration their complete revision of the commodity 
rates between Ohio and Mississippi river crossings, Eastern and 
Virginia cities, South Atlantic and Gulf ports on the one hand, 
and Southern territory on the other, and also the basis for such 
commodity rates between points within the said territory. 


State Commissions 


The Nebraska State Railway Commission will hold a hearing 
at Lincoln, on March 2, on the reasonableness of the present 
rates on grain to Omaha and between intrastate points. 


The Railroad Commission of California has ordered the Tide- 
water Southern to correct infractions of the Commission’s rules 
for overhead line construction and to remove hazardous conditions 
throughout its entire overhead system by May 1, 1923. The 
Commission found a total of 217 infractions. The Tidewater 
Southern is an electric line to Modestc, controlled by the Western 
Pacific. 


Personnel of Commissions 


Allison Mayfield, chairman of the Texas Railroad Commission, 
died at Sherman, Tex., on January 23, from heart trouble. 


Adolph Kanneberg, of Milwaukee, Wis., has been nomi- 
nated as a member of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission. 


H. A. Frazier has been appointed recorder of the Railroad 
Commission of California, succeeding W. A. Fitzgerald, who 
has resigned to enter private business. 


Court News 


Chief Clerk at Dock Cannot 
Make New Transportation Contract 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, holds that the 
chief clerk of clerical work at a railroad’s office at a dock could 
not bind the railroad by making a new contract for the transporta- 
tion of a cargo of silk waste, which, having become wet and 
fermented, could not be forwarded under the original shipping 
contract. The clerk was neither an “agent” nor a “station agent,” 
and had not the authority of an agent. He proposed to send the 
silk by silk train service, but his superiors declined to be bound 
by his agreement. The action was for damages for the refusal. 
Judgment for plaintiff was reversed—Davis v. American Silk 
Spinning Co., 282 Fed. 954. 








Stopping Unscheduled Train at Station on Time 
of Another Not Implied Invitation to Passenger 


The Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court holds, in an action 
for injuries to a passenger while attempting to board a train, that 
if a train comes to a stop at a station, although not scheduled 
to stop there, upon the time of a train which was scheduled to 
stop, and which a passenger has gone there to take, it cannot be 
ruled as matter of law that these circumstances constitute an 
implied invitation to the passenger to take the train; and an 
instruction to that effect is erroneous, the question being one of 
fact for the jury—McPharland v. Boston, R. B. & L. (Mass.), 136 
N. E. 168. 


Failure to See Approaching Train at Crossing 


An automobile driver, after crossing a track on which a stand- 
ing car obstructed his view, had a clear space of 19% ft. before 
crossing another track on which was an approaching train. 
Although he could have stopped his automobile within six inches, 
he was struck by the train. The Wisconsin Supreme Court holds 
that his failure to see the train until it was within a foot of him 
amounted to more than a slight want of ordinary care; and a 
judgment for the defendant railroad was affirmed—Twist v. 
Minneapolis, St. P. & S. S. M. (Wis.), 190 N. W. 449. 


Passenger Ejected for Nonpayment of Child’s Fare 


In an action for alleged unlawful eviction from a train, the 
evidence showed that the auditor of the train put the plaintiff 
off, without using force, at an intermediate station for refusal to 
pay fare for his minor son. The Arkansas statute, C. & M. 
Digest, section 879, authorizes railroads to charge half fare for 
children between 5 and 12, and section 881 authorizes the eviction 
of any person from trains who refuses to pay fare. The Arkansas 
Supreme Court holds that upon the father’s failure to pay his son’s 
fare the railroad had the right to eject both father and child. 
Judgment for the plaintiff was reversed and case dismissed.— 
St. L.-S. F. v. Smith (Ark.), 244 S. W. 741. 


United States Supreme Court 


North Carolina Railroad Tax Cases 


The Supreme Court of the United States has affirmed decrees 
of the federal district courts for the Eastern and Western Dis- 
tricts of North Carolina in the North Carolina Railroad Tax 
Cases, denying injunctions to restrain the collection of ad valorem 
property taxes for 1921, imposed for local purposes and the 
franchise tax imposed for state purposes. The injunctions were 
sought by the Southern, the Atlantic & Yadkin, the Seaboard 
Air Line, the Atlantic Coast Line and the Norfolk & Southern. 
It is held that the property taxes are not obnoxious as denying 
equal protection of the laws because of discrimination, the plain- 
tiffs having failed to establish intentional and systematic under- 
valuation of other property of the same class. To the contention 
of excessive valuation the court said that cpportunity to be heard 
had been given to and taken by the plaintiffs; there was no 
suggestion of bad faith; and at most there had been only errors 
of judgment, not subject to review in these proceedings. No 
taxation of property outside the state had been shown. The 
franchise tax, it is held, is not an additional property tax, and 
does not violate the commerce clause. It appears to be upon the 
privilege of doing an intrastate business, and is not in the nature 
of a burden on interstate commerce.—Southern Ry. Co. v. Watts. 
Decided January 2, 1923. Opinion by Mr. Justice Brandeis. 


Condition in Interstate Free Pass 
Is Determined by Federal Law 


A passenger riding on a free pass issued to her while she lived 
in Kansas sustained injuries in Missouri while using it in an 
interstate journey. She sued in the Missouri courts for $25,000 
and recovered $8,000. The question in the case was whether the 
condition in the pass—the usual waiver of right to sue—was 
to be interpreted by Section 1 of the Hepburn Act or by the laws 
of Kansas and Missouri. The trial court took the view that the 
condition was void under the laws and public policy of both 
Kansas and Missouri, and excluded it from the case. This was 
affirmed by the state Supreme Court, on the ground that Congress 
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had not yet legislated on the rights and liabilities of parties to 
free passes in interstate carriage. The Hepburn Act is a regula- 
tion of carriers in interstate commerce, forbidding the issue of 
interstate free tickets. And a carrier violating the act is subject 
to a penalty, and any person, not of those excepted, who uses the 
pass, is also subject to a penalty. 

The Supreme Court of the United States holds that the pro- 
vision for passes, with its sanction in penalties is a regulation of 
interstate commerce. The relation of users to the railroad, etc,, 
the railroad company can control by conditions in the passes, 
Before the passage of the Hepburn Act the court had decided 
that a passenger who accepts a free pass may exempt a carrier 
from responsibility for negligence, and no public policy is violated 
thereby. The determination of state laws could neither permit 
nor forbid the grant of the pass. It is controlled in its incidents 
and consequences by the Federal act to the exclusion of state 
laws and state policies. 

The judgment of the state court was reversed and the cause 
remanded.—Kansas City Southern v. Van Zant. Decided January 
2, 1923. Opinion by Mr. Justice McKenna. 


Carrier’s Receipt Specifying Value 
Need Not Be Signed by Shipper 


The Supreme Court of the United States has reversed the 
judgment of the West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals 
(Lindenberg v. American Ry. Express Co., 88 W. Va. 439), 
holding that a receipt for goods shipped given by the carrier to 
the shipper, specifying the value fixed by the shipper, but not 
signed by him, does not relieve the carrier from liability based 
on actual value, though the rate charged for carriage is that 
charged on the minimum value of the property, under the posted 
tariffs. 

The case rested upon the proviso to the second Cummins 
amendment of 1916, which exempts from the clause imposing on 
the carrier liability for actual loss (1) passengers’ baggage and 
(2) other property, except live stock, which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authorizes to be carried on “rates dependent 
upon the value declared in writing by the shipper or agreed upon 
in writing as the released value” thereof. The shipment consisted 
of two trunks weighing, respectively, 200 and. 100 pounds and a 
10-pound package, shipped from Indianapolis to Charleston. On 
arrival. the 200 pound trunk was found to be damaged to the 
extent of $916 for which sum the state court gave judgment. 
The carrier admitted liability for $110 under the terms of the 
receipt. 

The Supreme Court of the United States holds that neither 
the statute, the pertinent words of which are those above quoted, 
nor the order of the commission, requires the signature of the 
shipper. “It is not to be supposed that the commission would 
attempt to add anything to the substantive requirements of the 
statute, and its order does not purport to do so; but the form 
of receipt which the express companies were authorized to adopt 
contains a recital to the effect that as evidence of the shipper’s 
agreement to the printed conditions he ‘accepts and signs this 
receipt,’ and a blank space is provided for his signature. Nat- 
urally, such signature would be desirable as constituting the most 
satisfactory evidence of the shipper’s agreement, but it is not 
made a prerequisite without which no agreement will result, and 
a subsequent report of the Commission on the subject of bills 
of lading is persuasive evidence that there was no such intention. 
(Bills of Lading, 52 I. C. C. Rep. 681.) ‘It is suffi- 
cient if the shipper accepts the carrier’s bill of lading without 
himself signing it. It becomes binding upon him by his acceptance, 
he being presumed to know and accept the conditions of the 
written bill of iading.’” 

The opinion continues to the effect that the shipper by receiv- 
ing and acting upon the receipt, although signed only by the 
carrier, assented to its terms and it thereby became the written 
agreement of the parties. In the absence of a statutory require- 
ment, signing by the shipper was not essential. Although his 
signature would have brought into existence additional evidence 
of the agreement, it was not necessary to give it effect. And his 
knowledge of its contents would be presumed. Having accepted 
the benefit of the lower rate dependent upon the specified va!ua- 
tion, the shipper was estopped from asserting a higher value. To 
allow him to do so would be to violate the plainest principles of 
fair dealing—American Ry. Express Co. v. Lindenberg. De- 
cided January &, 1923. Opinion by Mr. Justice Sutherland. 
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East Indian Railways Order Fifteen 
Locomotives from British Firm 


The East Indian Railways have ordered from Hawthorn, Leslie 
& Company, Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, 15 superheated heavy 
freight locomotives, according to advices from London. 


General Manager of British 
Railway Joins Locomotive Firm 


Sir Sam Fay, general manager of the Great Central of England, 
until January 1, when this line was consolidated with other roads 
to form the London & North Eastern, has been elected chairman 
of the beard of directors of Beyer, Peacock & Company, Ltd., the 
well-known firm of locomotive builders of Gorton, Manchester, 
England. 


Great Western of England Bringing 
Acquired Lines Up to Its Standard 


The Great Western Railway, which, under the recent wholesale 
consolidations in England, has acquired the Cambrian Railway, 
is taking steps to bring this property up to Great Western 
standards. A new station, and possibly a new hotel, is planned 
for Aberystwyth. A considerable amount of double-tracking is 
also planned and the management is looking into the possibilities 
of developing an extensive summer tourist traffic to points along 
the Welsh coast. 


Irish Railway Strike Narrowly Averted 

A strike on the Irish railways has been narrowly averted, 
according to the Times (London), by the announcement on 
the part of the government that it would take over all rail- 
ways not able to pay present wages and would guarantee 
operating expenses but no dividends. It is thought that the 
Dublin & South Eastern, the Great Northern and the Midland 
& Great Western will undertake to pay present wages and 
thus avoid government control. The Great Southern & 
Western, however, has been forced to accept the govern- 
ment’s offer as have a number of smaller lines. The govern- 
ment has urged the companies to consolidate into a few 
large systems. 


Troop Train Accident in Spain 


One of the most serious railway accidents in Spain in 
recent years occurred near Onteniente on December 23, accord- 
ing to the Times (London), when a troop train collided with 
a freight train resulting in the injury and death of more 
than 100 persons. Onteniente is about 60 miles south of 
Valencia. 

The troop train, made up of 17 coaches drawn by two 
locomotives, was ascending a heavy grade when one of the 
locomotives failed. The other locomotive was not sufficiently 
powerful either to keep the train moving or to prevent its 
backing down the grade, which it did, colliding with the 
freight train which was switching at the station. 


Proposed Electrification in Mexico 


\lfred Crewdson of Manchester, England, and British associ- 
ates who own the Coahuila & Zacatecas Railroad are making 
Preparations to electrify that line which runs between Saltillo 
ani the mining town of Concepcion del Oro, 78 miles, with a 
br:nch line from San Pedro to Avalos, 17 miles, The railroad 
was built some years ago, primarily to serve the Mazapil Copper 
Company, Ltd., which is owned by the same interests. The com- 
pany owns copper mines at Concepcion del Oro and Mazapil, and 
Operates a smelter at the former place and another one at Sal- 
tillo. The railroad is of 3-foot gage. Stephan Phindler, elec- 
trical engineer for the Mazapil Copper Company, Ltd., is now 
making the surveys and estimates for the proposed electrical in- 
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stallation. The project involves the building of a dam and water 
storage reservoir and the erection of a hydroelectric plant. The 
advisability of changing the gage of the line to standard and 
extending it through the state of Zacatecas is being considered. 
The road now connects with the National Railways of Mexico 
at Saltillo, but there is no interchange of cars because of the dif- 
ference in gages of the two lines. It is stated that by extending 
the road about one hundred miles a rich mineral country as well 
as valley lands that are highly susceptible of agricultural develop- 
ment would be given a transportation outlet. R. H. Jeffrey is 
vice president and general manager of the Coahuila & Zacatecas 
Railroad, with headquarters at Saltillo. 


Stockholders of Interoceanic Railway 
of Mexico Extend Moratorium 


The debenture stockholders of the Interoceanic Railway of 
Mexico have agreed to extend the moratorium until January 26, 
thus avoiding receivership. The moratorium has been in existence 
for several years due to the taking over of the property by the 
Mexican government and operating it without any compensation 
to the proprietors. At the meeting of the shareholders held in 
London during the latter part of November there was a strong 
sentiment for the appointment of a receiver but this was deferred 
due to the receipt of a cablegram from Mexico to the effect that 
the government was willing to confer with representatives of the 
company in the effort to reach an equitable basis for settlement. 


Australian "Government Plans Gage 
Unification Despite State Opposition 


The government of the Commonwealh of Australia is deter- 
mined to proceed with its plans for the unification of gages of 
the Australian railways in spite of the lukewarm attitude of 
the states of Victoria and South Australia according to the 
Times (London) Trade Supplement. The gage unification 
plan was described in the Railway Age of January 7, 1922, 
page 107. According to the plan, one-fifth of the cost of 
unification is to be borne by the Commonwealth and the 
remainder by the states on a population basis. If all the 
states do not agree to the unification plan, the Common- 
wealth may enter into an agreement with one or more states 
for the carrying out of as much of the plan as relates to 
those states. 

Briefly, the unification plan is as follows: 

(1) Western Australia: Construction of a standard-gage 
railway from Fremantle to Merredin and conversion of the 
existing railway from Merredin to Kalgoorlie. 

(2) South Australia: Construction of a standard-gage rail- 
way from Port Augusta to Lochiel; conversion to the stand- 
ard gage of all existing railways of a gage of 5 ft. 3 in.; 
conversion of the existing railway from Terowie to Peter- 
borough from a gauge of 3 ft. 6 in. to the standard gage; and 
strengthening of the existing bridge over the Murray river at 
Murray Bridge, 

(3) Victoria: Conversion to the standard gage of all exist- 
ing 5 ft. 3 in. railways. 

(4) New South Wales: Replacement of the 60 Ib. rails 
in the existing railway from Grafton to Kyogle with 80 Ib. 
and the necessary improvement of that railway for fast and 
heavy traffic; and construction of a standard gage railway 
from Kyogle to a point on the border of Queensland in the 
vicinity of Richmond Gap, Queensland. 

(5) Queensland: Construction of a standard-gage railway 
from a point on the border of New South Wales in the 
vicinity of Richmond Gap to South Brisbane. 


Officers of the Recently Consolidated British Railways 


Some of the more important officers of +2 newly-formed Lon- 
don & North Eastern Railway are as follows: R. L. Wedgwood, 
formerly general manager of the North Eastern Railway, chief 
general manager; J. Calder, formerly general manager of the 
North British Railway, general manager of the Scottish area; 
Alexander Wilson, formerly assistant general manager of the 
North .Eastern, divisional manager of the North Eastern area; 
S. A. Parnwell, formerly general manager of the Great Eastern, 
divisional general manager of the Southern area; R. Bell, for- 
merly assistant general manager of the North Eastern, assistant 
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general manager; and Kenelm Kerr, formerly passenger manager 
of the North Eastern, assistant general manager. 

Important officers of the London Midland & Scottish Railway 
are announced as follows: Arthur Watson, formerly general 
manager of the London & North Western, general manager; H. 
G.: Burgess, formerly principal assistant to the general manager 
of the London & North Western, the same position with the 
new company; H. Marriott, assistant to general manager, parlia- 
mentary; J. Pike, assistant to general manager, rates and fares; 
W. Clower, formerly assistant general manager of the Midland 
Railway, assistant general manager, staff and labor; T. A. Kenyon, 
assistant to general manager, general; Glynne Roberts, assistant 
to general manager, indoor; H. V. Mosley, assistant to general 
manager of the Midland division with headquarters at Derby; 
W. E. Preston, assistant to general manager, statistical, with 
headquarters at Manchester; D. A. Matheson, general manager 
of the Caledonian Railway, deputy general manager for Scotland; 
J. H. Follows, chief general superintendent with headquarters 
at Derby; Ashton Davies, general superintendent of the Western 
division with headquarters at Manchester; R. Killin, general 
superintendent of the Midland division with headquarters at 
Derby; John Ballantyne, general superintendent of the northern 
division with headquarters at Glasgow; F. W. Dingley, superin- 
tendent of motive power with headquarters at Crewe; S. H. Hunt, 
chief goods manager; E. F. C. Trench, chief engineer; George 
Hughes, chief mechanical and electrical engineer with headquarters 
at Horwich. 

The headquarters of both the London, Midland & Scottish and 
the London & North Eastern will be in London. Under the 
consolidation plans Great Britain will have four railway systems, 
viz. the Great Western and the Southern in addition to the two 
already named. The new Great Western system is made up by 
the absorption of several smaller roads into the present Great 
Western Railway and officers of this line will, for the most 
part, continue in the same positions with the new system. Officers 
of the Southern Railway have not been announced as yet. The 
principal railways forming the new systems are as follows: 

London & North Eastern—made up by the North Eastern, the 
Great Central, the Great Eastern, the Great Northern, the Hull 
& Barnsley, the North British and the Great North of Scotland. 

London, Midland & Scottish—made up by the London & North 
Western, the Midland, the Lancashire & Yorkshire, the North 
Staffordshire, the Furness, the Highland, the Caledonian and the 
Glasgow & South Western. 

The Great Western—made up by the present Great Western 
Railway, the Cambrian and a few smaller properties. 

The Southern—made up by the London & South Western, the 
London, Brighton & South Coast and the South Eastern & 
Chatham. : 


Rererence. 
Permanent Wey Dameged.... Shown thus...... 
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Engines Derailed. 





Malicious Damage to an Irish Railway 
The Map Above Shows the Frequency and Nature of the Damage Done 
w 


to the Great Southern & Western Railway During Guerilla Warfare with 


“Irregulars.” Map Reproduced from the Times (London) Which Credits the 
“Trish Times.” 
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Locomotives 


Tue NorFroLK SOUTHERN is inquiring 


for 4 Consolidation type 
locomotives. 


THe MINNESOTA TRANSFER COMPANY is inquiring for two 
8-wheel switching locomotives. 


THE CENTRAL OF NEW JERSEY has ordered 6 suburban loco- 
motives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works 


THe W. R. Grace & Co., New York, has ordered one switching 


locomotive from the American Locomotive Company 


THe NEw York, CuHicaco & St. Louis has ordered 6 Pacific 
type locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. 


THe CENTRAL OF GeorcIA has ordered 5 Mountain type locomo- 
tives from the American Locomotive Company and 10 Mikado type 
from the Lima Locomotive Works. 


Tue PeortA & PEKIN Union has ordered two 0-8-0 type switch- 
ing locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works and is in- 
quiring for 2 Mikado type locomotives. 


Tue St. Louis SOUTHWESTERN, reported.in the Railway Age 
of January 13 as inquiring for 15 Censolidation type locomotives, 
has ordered this equipment from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Cuicaco & EAsTERN ILLINOIS, reported in the Railway Age 
of January 20 as inquiring for 10 Mikado type locomotives, has 
ordered this equipment from the American Locomotive Company. 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL, reported in the Railway Age of January 
13 as inquiring for 35 Mikado type and 15 Mountain type loco- 
motives, has ordered 35 Mikado type from the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works and 15 Mountain type from the American Locomo- 
tive Company. 


Freight Cars 


THE NorRTHERN PaciFIc is inquiring for 15 steel] underframes. 


THE SOUTHERN Paciric has ordered 575 general service cars 
from the General American Car Company. 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL is inquiring for 125 steel underframe 
caboose cars 28 ft. long of 30 tons’ capacity. 


THE AMERICAN Tar PrRopucts Company, Chicago, is inquir- 
ing for 10 tank cars of 10,000 gal. capacity. 


THe GRAND TRUNK is having 320 refrigerator cars repaired 
at the shops of the National Steel Car Corporation. 


Tue CANADIAN NATIONAL has ordered 100 general service cars 
of 50 tons’ capacity from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


THe CENTRAL OF GeEorGIA has ordered 100 stock cars, 300 
hopper cars, 200 composite gondcla cars and 500 box cars from 
the Chickasaw Shipbuilding Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LoUISVILLE, reported in 
Railway Age of January 6 as inquiring for 300 steel underfrai 
and steel superstructures for gondcla cars. has ordered this eq: 
ment from the Pullman Company. 


Passenger Cars 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL is inquiring for 10 horse bagg 
cars. 


THE BaAttiMore & On10, reported in the Railway Age of Ja 
ary 13 as inquiring for 4 dining cars, has ordered this equipn 
from the Pullman Company. 
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Tue Hupson & MANHATTAN is inquiring for 25 motor car 
passenger bodies. 


THe CENTRAL OF NEw Jersey has ordered 3 baggage and mail 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


THe Burrato, RocHester & PITTSBURGH is inquiring for 7 
coaches, 3 baggage and mail and 6 baggage cars, all to be 66 ft. 
long and of steel construction. 


Tue Union Pactric, reported in the Railway Age of January 
6 as inquiring for 21 baggage and mail cars, has ordered this equip- 
ment from the Standard Steel Car Company. 


Tue AMERICAN RaiLway Express has ordered 150 express 
refrigerator cars from the General American Car Company. These 
are in addition to the order for 150 placed last year. 


Tue Union PAaciric, reported in the Railway Age of December 
9 as inquiring for 300, 50-ft. refrigerator cars equipped for pas- 
senger service, has ordered 200 from the American ‘Car & Foundry 
Company and 100 from the General American Car Company. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue Akron, CANTON & YoUNGSTOWN has ordered 1,500 tons 
of rail from the Carnegie Steel Company. 


Tue ILttnots CENTRAL has ordered 679 tons of structural steel 
for use at Louisville, Ky., from the Virginia Bridge & Iron 
Company. 


Tue CuHicaco, Burtinctoxn & Quincy has ordered 439 tons of 
structural steel for viaducts at Aurora, IIll., from the Milwaukee 
Bridge Company. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue Kansas City SouTHERN has ordered one 250-ton, 70-ft. 
traveling crane and one 15-ton locomotive crane from the Whit- 
ing Corporation, Harvey, Il. 


Miscellaneous 


THe New York CENTRAL will receive bids until 12 o’clock 
noon February 7, on frogs, switches, track bonds, etc. 


THe NEw York CENTRAL will receive bids until 12 o’clock 
noon February 2 for railway motors, multiple unit control equip- 
ments and structural steel for repairs to bridges. 


THe CHILEAN State Raitways, reported in the Railway Age 
of November 25 as asking for bids on telephone and signal ma- 
terial, have postponed the date for receiving bids for the tele- 
phone material from January 15 to February 16 and for the 
signal material from February 15 to April 2. Bids are also 
wanted on February 1 for 250,000 tons of coal for steam loco- 
motive use in 1923. All the above bids will be received at 
Santiago, Chile, but information will be furnished from 
the New York City office at 141 Broadway. The Chilean State 
Railways are also asking for bids, to be opened in the New York 
City office, for various supplies covering its requirements for 
1923, as follows: On February 10 for one air compressor and 
one transformer; February 10 for iron and steel, galvanized iron, 
bronze, lead, zine, bars and plates, also varnish and paints; March 
8 for wire, steel pipe, iron pipe, copper pipe and lead pipe, also 
for rubber goods; March 21 for accessories for electric and acety- 
lene welding and solder; April 7 for electrical material spare 
parts, and spare parts for cranes and for auto buses; May 1 for 
heavy machinery and shop tool machinery, and bolts, nuts and 
rivets; May 26 for lubricating oils, illuminating oils, grease, 
Waste, nails and screws, and spare parts for locomotives, pas- 
Senger cars and freight cars. 


Signaling 


‘HE New York CENTRAL has ordered from the Hall Switch 
& Signal Company 700 relays, 50 time releases, 12 floor pushes, 
12 electric locks and 50 switch boxes, all for use on the lines 
west of Buffalo. 
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E, E. Rush has been appointed manager of the cement de- 
partment of the Robert W. Hunt & Company, Chicago. 


H. G. Smith has been elected vice-president, in charge of 
sales of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd., with 
office at 25 Broadway, New York City. 


H. M. Clawson, assistant to the vice-president of the 
Franklin Railway Supply Company, Inc., Chicago, has re- 
signed, effective February 1, to become assistant Eastern 
sales manager of the 
Buda Company, with 
headquarters at New 
York. He was born on 
July 27, 1886, at Mata- 
moras, Pa., and entered 
railway service on Oc- 
tober 1, 1904, as a clerk 


in the general man- 
agers office of the 
Erie. On January 1, 


1914, he was promoted 
to chief clerk to the 
superintendent and on 
June 1 of the same 
year he was made chief 
clerk to the general 
manager, which posi- 
tion he held until Janu- 
ary 1, 1915, when he 
was promoted to assist- 
ant chief clerk to the 
vice - president. From 
November 15, 1916, to March 1, 1920, he held the position 
of chief clerk to the vice-president and on the latter date he 
resigned to enter the employ of the Locomotive Feed Water 
Heater Company, with headquarters at New York. He held 
this position until March 1, 1921, when he entered the employ 
of the Franklin Railway Supply Company, Inc., as assistant 
to the vice-president, with headquarters at Chicago, which 
position he was holding at the time of his recent appointment. 





H. M. Clawson 


The Stewart-Thill Company is the new name of the Walter 
L. Flower Company, St. Louis, Mo., district representatives 
of the Conveyors Corporation of America, Chicago. 


Wayne Wetherill has opened an office as a consulting engi- 
neer in the Real Estate Trust building, Philadelphia, Pa. He 
was formerly chief engineer of the Link-Belt Company. 


F. Bosworth, manager of the St. Louis office of the Chain 
Belt Company, Milwaukee, has been transferred to Chicago, 
and will be succeeded by T. F. Scannell, manager of the Chi- 
cago office. 


The Pettibone-Mulliken Company, Chicago, reported in the 
Railway Age of January 6 as intending to add three one-story 
buildings to its plant at Chicago, at a cost of approximately 
$800,000, has awarded a contract for these buildings to Bowie- 
Lydon & Company, Inc., Chicago. 


T. F. Whelan has been appointed special engineer of the 
Franklin Railway Supply Company with headquarters in 
Chicago. For 26 years he served as a locomotive engineer 
and for the past six years was editor of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers Journal. In his new position he will 
do educational work among railroad employees. 


S. E. Marks has been appointed director of traffic and 
shipping for the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. Mr. Marks will have general oversight of the 
traffic, shipping and packing activities in all of the electric 
plants at East Pittsburgh, Pa.; East Springfield, Mass.; New- 
ark, N. J.; Mansfield, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Trafford, Pa.; 
Derry, Pa.; South Bend, Ind., and Homewood and Pitts- 
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burgh, Pa. W. H. Reinherr, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent in charge of shipping activities at the East 
Pittsburgh Works, and Paul K. Shultz, supervisor of traffic. 


Joseph A. Boucher has been appointed sales manager of 
the Gifford-Wood Company, Hudson, N. Y. Mr. Boucher 
has been in the service of the company more than 15 years. 
His first few years were spent in the company’s Offices at 
Hudson, much of his time being devoted to engineering work. 
He subsequently joined the sales force and later was assigned 
to the New York office. Mr. Boucher’s headquarters will 
be at Hudson. 


The Northern Engineering Works, electric crane and hoist 
builders, Detroit, Mich., has made changes in the addresses 
of its local sales offices as follows: New York City, 30 Church 
street, in charge of H. C. Rood; Philadelphia, Pa., 51 Estey 
building, in charge of John H. Bricker; Chicago, 53 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Monadnock building, in charge of M. H. 
Haeger, of the Abell-Howe Company; St. Louis, Mo., Pontiac 
building, in charge of J. S. Davidson. 


Plans for the financial reorganization of the Trumbull Steel 
Company, Warren, Ohio, will be submitted to the stock- 
holders at the annual meeting on February 6. The plans are 
proposed under the no par value stock law of Ohio and 
necessitate the authorization of 1,500,000 shares of no par 
value common stock and 15,000,000 of seven per cent, cumula- 
tive preferred stock. The no par value stock is to be ex- 
changed for the present $25 par value stock, share for share, 
and the present preferred stock is to be exchanged for the 
new preferred, share for share. It is also planned that 100,000 
shares of the new stock shall be set aside for sale to em- 
ployees. This company has at present an authorized capital 
of $10,000,000 preferred stock, all outstanding, and $25,000,000 
common stock, of which about $14,000,000 or 560,000 shares 
are outstanding. 


S. G. Down, general sales manager of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa., has been elected vice- 
president in general charge of sales and commercial activities. 
Previous to his appoint- 
ment as general sales 
manager, he had been 
president of the West- 
inghouse Pacific Coast 
Brake Company, at 
Emeryville, Cal., and 
western district man- 
ager of the Westing- 
house Air Brake Com- 
pany and the Westing- 
house Traction Brake 
Company. Mr. Down 
served as general air 
brake inspector and in- 
structor on the Michi- 
gan Central until 1902, 
and then joined the 
Westinghouse Air 
Brake organization. He 
was for several years 
instructor on the com- 
pany’s instruction car 
and later was appointed mechanical expert with headquarters 
in Chicago. In 1910 he was appointed district engineer and 
transferred to San Francisco and shortly afterward he was 
appointed Pacific district manager. He was largely respon- 
sible for the organization of the Westinghouse Pacific Coast 
Brake Company in California, and when it was formed, 
became vice-president and later president of that company. 
In 1919 he made an extensive tour of the Far East and 
established various commercial activities which have resulted 
in an increased business for the Air Brake Company from 
the Orient. 





Ss. G. Down 


Samuel M. Vauclain, president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, was decorated with the “Polonia Restituta,” second 
class, which was established by an act of the Polish Diet on 
February 4, 1921. The presentation was made by Hipolit 
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Gliwic, commercial consul of the Legation of Poland, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on January 18. As the title itself; “Reborn 
Poland,” indicates, it is. conferred upon those who by their 
deeds have contributed to the rebuilding and development of 
the new republic. 


W. H. Winterrowd has been appointed assistant to the 
president of Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., with headquarters 
at New York City. Mr. -Winterrowd was born on April 2, 
1884 at Hope, Ind. He 
attended the public 
schools at Shelbyville, 
Ind., and was gradu- 
ated in 1907 from Pur- 
due University. During 
his college vacations he 
was employed as a 
blacksmith’s helper on 
the Lake Erie & West- 
ern, at Lima, Ohio, and 
as a car and air brake 
repairman on the Penn- 
sylvania Lines West, at 
Dennison, Ohio. After 
graduation in 1907 he 
became a_ special ap- 
prentice on the Lake 
Shore & Michigan 
Southern, and in 1908 
he went with the Lake 
Erie, Alliance & Wheel- 
ing as engine-house 
foreman at Alliance, Ohio. In 1909 he became night engine- 
house foreman of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern at 
Youngstown, Ohio, and in 1910 was made roundhouse fore- 
man at Cleveland. Later in the same year he was promoted 
to assistant to the mechanical engineer of the Lake Shore. 
Since September, 1912, he has been with the Canadian Pacific 
at first as mechanical engineer, in 1915 he was appointed 
assistant chief mechanical engineer and in 1918 was appointed 
chief mechanical engineer, which position he held to the time 
of his appointment as above noted. Mr. Winterrowd is active 
in the Mechanical Section of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, being a member of the General Committee. He is also 
active in the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. To- 
gether with H. H. Vaughan and Frank H. Clark he con- 
tributed greatly to the success of the boiler code of the 
society. Among the papers he has presented is a noteworthy 
article on refrigerator cars. He has taken particular interest 
in the railroad section serving as vice-chairman of the execu- 
tive committee last year and is at present an active member 
of this committee. 





W. H. Winterrowd 


Trade Publications 


CoaLinc PLANTS.—The Howlett Construction Company, Moline, 
Ill., has issued a booklet containing line drawings and photographic 
illustrations of various types of coaling equipment it has recently 
built for railways, together with illustrations and specifications 
concerning its line of hoists, car pullers, coaling aprons and other 
machinery adapted for this use. The principal coaling stations 
illustrated are concrete plants built for the St. Louis-San Francisco 
and the Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis, and frame plants built 
for the Great Northern and the Illinois Central. 


PROTECTING Pipe AGAINST JNTERNAL CorROSION.—In _ recen 
years engineers have given considerable study to eliminating 
rapid corrosion which occurs in iron and steel pipes carry: 
hot water under pressure. The result of recent research on 
subject is well set forth in a bulletin entitled “The Protectior 
Pipe Against Internal Corrosion” recently issued by the Nati: 
Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. The bulletin contains a num 
ber of papers on the fundamental causes of corrosion, details f 
the mechanism of corrosion, practical means of preventing 
rosion and typical results of corrosion prevention. The meth is 
discussed include mechanical de-aerating of water, fixing {ee 
oxygen by chemical combination, combined mechanical l 
chemical de-aeration and the use of protective coatings. 
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ALABAMA. GREAT SOUTHERN.—This company has awarded a 
contract to the McDevitt-Fleming Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
for the construction of a 70-ft. by 182-ft., three-story, reinforced 
concrete office building at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ATcHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA FE.—This company contemplates 
the construction of a section of a third main track near Emporia, 
Kan. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE.—This company has awarded 
a contract to Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, Chicago, for the construc- 
tion of boiler washing plants at Amarillo, Tex., and Waynoka, 
Okla., to cost approximately $70,000. 


Cuicaco, BurRLInNcToN & Quincy.—This company expects to 
ask for bids about February 1 for the construction of a new 
double track line two miles long and a new freight and passenger 
station at Weston, Mo. 


Cuicaco & NorTH WESTERN.—This company has authorized 
grade reduction and other improvements at various points on the 
line between Omaha, Neb., and Casper, Wyo., and between Chad- 
ron, Neb., and Rapid City, S. D., estimated to cost approximately 
$2,000,000. 


Fiorina East Coast.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a certificate authorizing the construction of a line ex- 
tending from Okeechobee in a general southerly direction to a 
connecticn with the main ‘line at Lemon City, a suburb of Miami, 
a distance of approximately 122 miles, with a branch to a point 
on the Miami Canal, of about 11 miles. The proposed line will 
be an extension to the branch line now extending from New 
Smyrna, Fla., to Okeechobee. The road, except for about 10 
miles at the southern end, lines through the Everglades and the 
main purpose is to ‘develop the agricultural resources of that 
territory. 


Missouri, KANsas & TEXAS.—This company, which was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of January 6 as receiving bids for the 
construction of a six-stall addition to the roundhouse and a new 
power house at Franklin, Mo., has awarded the contract to Joseph 
E. Nelson & Sons, Chicago. 


MissourI Paciric.—This company contemplates the construc- 
tion of a four-story, brick hospital at Little Rock, Ark., to cost 
approximately $450,000. 


Missourt Paciric.—This company closed bids on January 26 
for the construction of a 26 ft. by 160 ft., one story frame freight 
house at Winnsboro, La. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company has awarded a contract to H. S. 
Kerbaugh, New York, for excavations at its Summit Avenue 
Station, Jersey City, N. J., necessary for the construction of an 
additional platform. The station is used by the Hudson & Man- 
hattan which at times during the day operates trains at intervals 
of one or one and a half minutes. This, the fact that the station 
is situated in a deep cut and that the material to be removed is 
the hardest trap-rock, make the work quite difficult. The amount 
of excavation is estimated at 23,000 cu. yd. and the cost at 
$150,000. 


St. Lours-San FRancisco.—This company is constructing an 


80-ft. by 100-ft. tank shop with company forces at Sherman, 
Texas. 


Sr. Louts-San FRancisco.—This company will construct a 
second track from Valley Park, Mo., to Eureka, a distance of 
nine miles and will double track its bridge over the Arkansas 
river at Tulsa, Okla. 


SoutHERN Paciric.—This company is constructing with com- 
pany forces two, 40-ft: by 60-ft. one-story, frame shop buildings, 
With concrete floors, to cost approximately $11,000. This com- 
pany is also constructing a 44-ft. by 625-ft., frame car repair 
shop, to cost approximately $26,000. 


CHESAPEAKE & OunI0.—Van Sweringen Control—See article 
on another page of this issue. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE & St. PAut.—Asks Authority for Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority to issue $1,536,000 of 
5 per cent equipment trust certificates to be sold at 97% to 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and the National City Bank of New York, 
representing part payment for 100 Mikado locomotives ordered 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works at a cost of $5,769,825. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—Petition to Have Interest 
Withheld—A petition was filed in the Federal District Court 
at Denver, Colo., on January 22 by the New York Trust Com- 
pany asking for an order directing the receiver of this road not 
to pay $301,000 interest on the first consolidated mortgage bonds, 
due April 1. The filing of the petition is in line with the policy 
of the Sutro committee, which is representing the refunding and 
adjustment bondholders, and is designed to secure the return 
to the Denver & Rio Grande Western of the equity in the Utah 
Fuel Company’s stock, or the payment of the entire $16,000,000 
consolidated mortgage out of that stock. 


Fonna, JoHNSTOWN & GLOVERSVILLE—Asks Authority to Issue 
Stock.—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue $178,400 of preferred stock to 
reimburse the treasury for payments on capital account out of 
operating revenues. 


Fort SmitH & WESTERN.—Sold.—This road was sold to the 
bondholders on January 16 for $50,000 plus $800,000 of receiver- 
ship indebtedness. The bondholders were represented by A. C. 
Dustin, of Cleveland, Ohio. The sale is subject to the approval 
of the federal court. The Fort Smith & Western has been in the 
hands of receivers since October 9, 1915. It owns 197 miles of 
line between Coal Creek, Okla., and Mile Post, Ark. 


Greensrier & Eastern.—Asks Authority to Issue Stock —This- 
company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for- 
authority to issue $1,000,000 of capital stock. The company says. 
that it had issued $837,500 of stock for cash subsequent to the- 
effective date of Section 20-a of the Interstate Commerce Act 
without knowledge as to the provisions of this law requiring the- 
authority of the commission for the issuance of securities. It 
desires authority for the amount already issued and also $162,500» 
to cover expenditures for road and equipment. 


INTERSTATE.— Authorized to Issue Stock—The Interstate Com-- 
merce Commission has authorized an issue of $380,000 of capital! 
stock to be sold at not less than par and the proceeds to be used 
in paying for equipment. ae 

Mason City & Fort Donce.—Bonds to Be Sold.—The bond- 
holders’ committee for the first mortgage 4 per cent bonds has 
given notice that it has made an agreement for the sale of the 
company’s 4 per cent bonds to the Chicago Great Western. The 
sale was made on the condition that the committee delivers at least 
80 per cent of the bonds, amounting to $12,000,000, at an early date. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. PAuL & Sautt Ste. Marte.—Asks Authority 
for Equipment Trust—This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to issue $2,360,000 of 5 per 
cent equipment trust certificates for the purchase of equipment to 
the amount of $2,979,175 to be sold at 97.4. 


Morite & Onto.—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for: 
authority to issue and sell $1,600,000 of 5 per cent equipment trust 
gold bonds for the purchase of $2,048,000 of equipment. It is 
proposed to sell the bonds at 9634. 


New York, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.—Authorized to Reduce: 
Interest Rate—The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 
a supplemental report on its order authorizing this company to 
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issue $10,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage bonds guaran- 
teed by the Delaware & Hudson so as to permit the company 
to issue 4% per cent bonds instead of 5 per cent bonds. They 
are to be sold at 90.85. 


NortTHERN Paciric.—Bonds Offered—J. P. Morgan & Co., the 
First National Bank of New York and the National City Com- 
pany are offering $10,000,000 refunding and improvement mortgage 
5 per cent gold bonds, series “D,” due July 1, 2047, at 99 and 
interest to yield more than 5.05 per cent. The bonds are not 
redeemable for 30 years. They are redeemable at the option of 
the company as a whole, but not in part, but not before July 1, 
1953, or on any interest date thereafter, at 105 and accrued 
interest. 

St. Paul & Northern Pacific Bonds—The $7,662,000 6 per cent 
bonds, which mature on February 1, 1923, will be paid at maturity 
at the office of J. P,- Morgan & Co., New York City. 


PHILADELPHIA & ReaApING.—Operating Results in 1922.—See 
article on another page of this issue entitled “P. & R.’s 1922 
Operating Net Ahead of 1921.” 





RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & Potomac.—100 Per Cent Stock 
Dividend —The directors have declared a 100 per cent stock 
dividend on $5,400,000 common and guaranteed stock, payable as 
soon as the Interstate Commerce Commission approves, to stock 
of record February 15. This dividend does not apply on the 
$4,000,000 non-voting 6 per cent stock outstanding. 


SouTHERN ILiINots & KeNtTUCKY.—/ncorporation.—Articles of 
incorporation for this company have been filed in Jefferson county, 
Ill., by C. H. Markham, president, and other officers of the Illinois 
Central. The subsidiary company will handle the construction of 
the new single track line from Edgewood, IIl., to Fulton, Ky., a 
distance of 175 miles, which was reported in the Railway Age of 
December 30. The new company will be capitalized at $40,000. 


STANLEY, Merrit & PHILLIPS.—Acquisition Proposed.—See 
Wisconsin Central. 


Totepo, St. Louis & WeEsTERN.—Disbursing Agent—The 
Chronicle states that the Columbia Trust Company has been 
appointed dividend disbursing agent on the common and preferred 
stock. 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL.—Asks Authority to Acquire Line—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to acquire control of part of 38 miles of the Stanley, 
Merrill & Phillips by lease. 


Dividends Declared 
Alleghery & Western.—3 per cent, payable January 2 to holders of record 
December 20. 
Norfolk & Western.—Ccmmon, $1.75, quarterly, payable March 19 to 
holders of record February 23. 
Richmend, Frederickshurg & Pctcmac.—Common and guaranteed stock, 
100 per cent stock dividend, payable to holders of record February 15. 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
Jan. 23 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative 
BENS. CEA New aees 64.68 64.12 56.97 
Average price of 20 representative 
PO NE Boi da be een , 84.24 84.61 82.02 


THe Nespraska Law forbidding picketing, commonly called the 
“right to work law” was recently approved by the people of 
the state by a majority of over 45,000. The law was passed by 
the legislature in 1921, and submitted to the people under the 
referendum provision of the constitution in November, 1922. The 
act is described as one “defining unlawful interference with the 
right of any person to work and to pursue any lawful employ- 
ment, and defining unlawful interference, etc. Congregating about 
any place of business for the purpose of influencing or attempting 
to influence others not to trade with or work for any person or 
firm is outlawed.” Violations of the law are to be punished by a 
fine of not more than $100, or imprisonment not over 60 days, 
or both. 
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Executive 


George Le Boutillier, general superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania with headquarters at Harrisburg, Pa., has been 
elected vice-president of the Long Island with headquarters 
at New York. Mr. Le 
Boutillier will assist 
President Ralph Peters, 
gradually taking over 
his work of directing 
and managing the prop- 
erty of the Long Island 
Railroad. Mr. Peters 
is scheduled to retire 
from active duty in 
the autumn. of this year. 
Mr. Le Boutillier was 
born on February 2, 
1876, at Cincinnati, O., 


a and was educated at 
the University of Cin- 
cinnati. He entered 


railway service on 
August 1, 1895, as a 
rodman on the Penn- 
sylvania, Lines West. 
On November 1, 1900, 
he was appointed assist- 
ant engineer and, on July 1, 1903, division engineer. He was 
promoted to superintendent on February 1, 1914, and held 
that position until March 1, 1920, when he became general 
superintendent, the position he was holding at the time of 
his recent promotion. 





George Le Boutillier 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


James E. Gowen has been appointed assistant general solici- 
tor, legal department, of the Pennsylvania. 


G. C. Urquhart, real estate agent of the Pennsylvania, 
Central region, has been appointed assistant to the general 
real estate agent with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. W. W. 
Mayer, real estate agent, Southwestern region, has been ap- 
pointed real estate agent, Central region, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeding Mr. Urquhart, effective Feb- 
ruary l. 


Operating 


L. E. Smith has been appointed general manager of the 
Tennessee Railroad with headquarters at Oneida, Tenn. 


E. J. Knoll has been appointed car accountant of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul with headquarters at Chicago, 
succeeding E. F. Hoy, transferred to other duties. 


J. L. Hurd, car accountant of the Northern Pacific with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., has been promoted to assist 
ant general superintendent of transportation with the sam 
headquarters, succeeding W. W. McCauley, deceased. 


J. A. Morris, former chairman of the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association at Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been appointed district manager of the territory includii 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and West Virginia, with the sam 
headquarters. 


S. H. Charles has been appointed district manager of t! 
Car Service Division of the American Railway Associati 
with headquarters at Birmingham, Alabama, effective Janua: 
15. Mr. Charles will have the authority of the Car Servi 
Division in the states of Tennessee, North Carolina, Sout 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisia: 
east of the Mississippi river and the New Orleans terminals. 
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January 27, 1923 


A. M. Parker, superintendent of the Philadelphia Terminal 
division of the Pennsylvania, has been promoted to general 
superintendent of the Eastern Pennsylvania division with head- 
quarters at Harrisburg, Pa., succeeding G. Le Boutillier, re- 
cently appointed vice-president of the Long Island. R. C. 
Morse, superintendent of freight transportation, Eastern re- 
zion, has been appointed superintendent of the Philadelphia 
Terminal division with headquarters at West Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. P. Russell, assistant superintendent of the Pittsburgh divi- 
sion, Central region, haS been appointed superintendent of 
freight transportation, ‘Eastern region, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., succeeding R. C. Morse. G. W. Curtis, 
trainmaster of the Monongahela division, has been promoted 
to assistant superintendent of the Pittsburgh division, Central 
region, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Traffic 


D. R. Peck has been appointed general agent of the Mid- 
land Continental with headquarters at Chicago. 


H. A. Koch has been appointed coal freight agent of the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Chicago, III. 


J. B. Middleton has been appointed division freight agent | 


of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with 


Kentucky. 


headquarters at Ashland, 


C. F. Jones has been appointed general agent for the 
trafic department of the Akron, Canton & Youngstown and 
the Northern Ohio, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


H. S. Gray, division passenger agent on the Illinois Central, 
with headquarters at Dubuque, Ia. has been promoted to 
assistant general passenger agent, with the same headquarters. 


S. C. Griffin, traffic manager of the Sugar Land Railway 
Company, has been appointed director of traffic of the San 
Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf, with headquarters at San Antonio, 
Texas. 


V. H. Williams, traveling freight and passenger agent for 
the El Paso & Southwestern, with headquarters at Chicago, 
Ill., has been promoted to general agent, with headquarters at 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Edward Hart, Jr., has been appointed assistant freight 
traffic manager of the Baltimore & Ohio with headquarters 
at St. Louis. J. G. Fry has been appointed general south- 
western freight agent with the same headquarters. 


M. E. Goldenbogen has been appointed general agent of 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio. C. E. Dempsey has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent with the same headquarters. The offices of 
commercial agent and chief of the tariff bureau have been 
abolished. 


W. A. Springall, traveling freight agent of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, with headquarters at Wichita Falls, Tex., 
has been promoted to division freight agent, with headquarters 
at Oklahoma City, Okla., succeeding R. V. Allen, whose pro- 
motion to assistant general freight agent, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., was reported in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 9, 


E. G. Irwin, whose promotion to assistant general passenger 
agent of the Southern, with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was reported in the Railway Age of December 30, was born 
on November 25, 1879, at St. Louis, Mo. He was educated at 
Kemper Military Academy and at St. Louis University at 
St. Louis, Mo. He entered railway service in October, 1899, 
as an operator on the Missouri Pacific, and during the next 
three years served as operator and agent at various stations 
on the same road. He was promoted to ticket seller in the 
Union station at Sedalia, Mo., in February, 1902, and a year 
later was transferred to the Union station at St. Louis in the 
same capacity. He held this position until January, 1910, 
when he was promoted to chief rate clerk, and in December. 
1912, he was appointed chief clerk to the assistant general 
Passenger agent of the Southern, with headquarters at St. 
Louis. He was transferred to the passenger traffic office at 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, as chief clerk in February, 1917, which posi- 
tion he was holding at the time of his recent promotion to 
assistant general passenger agent, with the same headquarters, 
as noted above. 


Garnett King, whose promotion to assistant traffic manager 
of the El Paso.& Southwestern was reported in the Railway 
Age of December 30, was born on December 14, 1876, at 
Russellville, Ky. He entered railway service in 1900, as a 
bookkeeper and paymaster on the Arizona & New Mexico, 
with headquarters at Clifton, Ariz. Three years later he was 
appointed traveling freight and passenger agent of the El Paso 
& Southwestern, with headquarters at El Paso, Tex., and in 
1907 was promoted to general agent of the El Paso & South- 
western and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with the 
same headquarters. He was promoted to assistant general 
freight and passenger agent of the El Paso & Southwestern, 
with the same headquarters, in 1909, and in 1913, was trans- 
ferred to St. Louis, as general agent of the freight and pas- 
senger department. He was promoted to general passenger 
agent on February 1, 1914, his headquarters being at El Paso, 
Tex. He was serving in this capacity on January 1, 1923, 
when he was promoted to assistant traffic manager, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal. 


W. C. Barnes, whose promotion to traffic manager of the 
El Paso & Southwestern, with headquarters at El Paso, Tex., 
was reported in the Railway Age of December 30, was born 
on February 9, 1877, at Senoia, Ga. He entered railway 
service on October 21, 1891, as a mailing clerk in the ac- 
counting department of the Texas & Pacific at Dallas, Tex., 
and until 1904 served in various capacities in the accounting 
and freight departments of the same road. He was promoted 
to rate clerk of the El Paso & Northeastern, which is now 
a part of the El Paso & Southwestern, in November, 1904, 
and shortly after was promoted to chief rate clerk, which 
position he held until January, 1908. At this time he was pro- 
moted to chief clerk to the general freight agent at El Paso, 
and on March 1, 1912, was promoted to assistant general 
freight agent. He was promoted to general freight agent on 
January 1, 1914, and served in that capacity until May 1, 
1920, when he was promoted to freight traffic manager, with 
the same headquarters, which position he held until his re- 
cent promotion to traffic manager with jurisdiction over both 
freight and passenger departments. 


W. S. Dawson, whose promotion to general freight agent 
of the El Paso & Southwestern was reported in the Railway 
Age of December 30, was born on November 10, 1877, at 
Madisonville, Tex. He entered railway service in 1894, as a 
messenger and office boy in the office of the superintendent 
of the Houston East & West Texas, with headquarters at 
Houston, Tex. He was promoted to yard clerk in 1895, and 
until January, 1902, held various clerical positions, including 
chief clerk. In January, 1902, he was appointed chief clerk 
in the offices of the Sunset Central lines at Shreveport, La., 
and in March, 1904, he was promoted to agent at Timpson, 
Tex. He was transferred to Humble, Tex., in the same 
capacity in October, 1904, and two years later was appointed 
agent for the Southern Pacific at Shreveport, La. He entered 
the service of the El Paso & Southwestern in October, 1907, 
as local freight agent at El Paso, Tex. In May, 1915, he 
was promoted to general claim agent and during Federal 
control was in charge of the personal injuries, damage to 
property and freight claim departments. He was promoted 
to assistant general freight agent on May 1, 1920, which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his recent promotion to general 
freight agent. 


Mechanical 


C. C. Cannon, roundhouse foreman of the Chicago Great 
Western at Kansas City, Mo., has been promoted to system 
fuel supervisor, with headquarters at Chicago. 


L. L. King, assistant electrical engineer of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at Topeka, Kan., has 
been promoted to electrical engineer, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding C. E. Nutter, deceased. 
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Engineering Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


J. W. Kern, Jr., whose promotion to district engineer of the 
Illinois Central, with headquarters at New Orleans, La., was 
reported in the Railway Age of January 13, was born on 
July 26, 1887, near Alexandria, Va. He attended Washington 
and Lee University at Lexington, Va., from 1903 to 1905, 
and in October of the latter year entered the service of the 
Illinois Central as a rodman. During the next six years he 
served as an instrumentman, masonry inspector and resident 
engineer in charge of construction work, with headquarters at 
various points. He was promoted to assistant engineer of 
the New Orleans division in 1911, and two years later 
was promoted to track supervisor, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo. He received a commission as second lieutenant 
with the Thirteenth Engineers, United States Army, in 1917, 
and after serving overseas, returned to the United States in 
1919 with a commission as captain. Upon receiving his dis- 
charge he re-entered the service of the Illinois Cntral as 
roadmaster on the Mississippi division. In 1920 he was 
transferred to the St. Louis division where he was located 
on January 1, 1923, when he was promoted to district engi- 
neer of the Southern lines, with headquarters at New Orleans. 


J. E. Fanning, roadmaster on the Illinois Central, with 
headquarters at Ft. Dodge, Ia., has been promoted to district 
engineer, with headquarters at Waterloo. Mr. Fanning was 
born on August 13, 
1885, at Buena Vista, 
Miss. He_ graduated 
from the University of 
Mississippi in 1905, 
and entered __ railway 
service on June 1 of 
that year as a transit- 
man on the Gulf & 
Ship Island. He was 
promoted to assistant 
engineer in June, 1907, 
and in October, 1909, 
was again promoted to 
supervisor of track. He 
was promoted to assist- 
ant to the chief engi- 
neer in June, 1910, and 
held this position until 
October, 1916, when he 
entered the service of 
the Illinois Central as 
resident engineer. Dur- 
ing the period of government contro] he served as chief en- 
gineer of the Gulf &.Ship Island and the Mississippi Cen- 
tral, but returned to the Illinois Central as assistant engineer 
in charge of construction in March, 1920. He was promoted 
to roadmaster on the Iowa division, with headquarters at Ft. 
Dodge, Ia., in August, 1921, which position he was holding 
at the time of his appointment to district engineer, with 
headquarters at Waterloo, Ia., on January 1, 1923. 





J. E. Fanning 


Purchasing and Stores 


W. H. King, Jr., has been appointed assistant to vice- 
president of the Seaboard Air Line with headquarters at 
Norfolk, Va. He will perform such duties in connection 
with purchases as may be assigned to him by Vice-President 
M. J. Caples, to whom the direction of the department of 
purchases and stores has been assigned in addition to his 
other duties. The office of general purchasing agent has 
been abolished. 


Special 


Dr. C. DeMuth and Dr. E. M. Blair have been appointed 
medical officers of the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters 
at Vancouver, B. C., and will devote their entire time to com- 
pany service. 


W. J. McClement has been appointed chief special agent 
for the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, with headquarters at Los 
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Angeles, Cal., succeeding C. V. Hatter, who has been 


assigned to other duties. 


Obituary 


R. H. Wells, retired architect of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, died at Glendale, Cal., on January 21. 


C. E. Nutter, electrical engineer of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Topeka, Kan., died on 
January 20. 


Frank E. Cook, superintendent of the Pullman Company 
with headquarters at New York, died at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on January 21, as a result of a fall. 


W. C. Kennedy, Minister of Railways and Canals of Can 
ada, died at Naples, Fla., on January 17. Mr. Kennedy was 
54 years of age at the time of his death. 


C. S. Crane, formerly general passenger agent of the Wa- 
bash, died on December 31 at Pasadena, Cal. He was born at 
Tecumseh, Mich., on December 18, 1847, and entered the 
service of the Wabash in April, 1864. He was appointed 
general passenger agent in 1894, and held this position until 
August, 1908, when he retired from active service. At the 
time of his death he was serving as special representative of 
the passenger department. He was one of the oldest em- 
ployees in the Wabash service. 


G. C. White, transportation specialist in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, died in Washington, D. C., on 
January 16. Mr. White entered railroad work in 1899 and 
rose through the grades of freight clerk, freight inspector, 
rate clerk, chief clerk, claim adjuster, chief rate clerk, tariff 
compiler, station tariff inspector and industrial agent, to the 
position of assistant to the general freight and passenger 
agent of the Southern Pacific in Arizona and Mexico. In 
1913 Mr. White went to the federal Department of Agriculture 
to organize the transportation work of the Bureau of Markets 
of which he has since been in charge. 


H. M. Hallock, vice-president of the Chicago & Illinois 
Midland, died at his home in Chicago on January 17. Death 
was caused by acute cardiac dilation. Mr. Hallock was born 
on June 19, 1873, at 
Havensville, Kan., and 
was educated at Camp- 
bell University, Holten, 
Kan. He entered rail- 
way service in Septem- 
ber, 1890, as a telegraph 
operator for the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa 
Fe. In 1892 he was 
promoted to agent and 
operator and served in 
this capacity until Au- 
gust, 1899, when he en- 
tered the service of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific as an operator. 
He was promoted to 
train dispatcher in Feb- 
ruary, 1900, and to chief 
dispatcher in July, 1901. 
He was promoted to H. M. Hallock 
trainmaster in July,1903, 
and held this position until July 15, 1904, when he was pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Oklahoma division, with head- 
quarters at Chickasha, Okla. He was transferred to the Pan- 
handle division, with headquarters at Oklahoma City, in 
July, 1905, and was promoted to general superintendent of 
the Choctaw district in September, 1906. After serving in this 
capacity for a short time he was appointed superintendent of 
the Oklahoma division, with headquarters at El Reno. 
1912 he left the Rock Island and entered the service of the 
Chicago & Illinois Midland as general manager. In 1919 “e 
was promoted to vice-president, which position he held 2! 
the time of his death. 


















